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This research examines the changes hi value preferences across parents of two 
generations in the context of rapid and profound political, economic, social and 
ideological changes taking place in the Indian society. In particular, it focusses on 
analysing the changin g place of child in Indian families, the structure of values today’s 
parents want their children to adopt, the methods used to inculcate these cherished 
values and identifying gaps in the structure of values across generations. In other 
words, the study explores the desirable human qualities and goals today’s parents value 
most and would like to see them as possessed by their children. This chapter presents 
an overview of the theory and research in the area of human values. This will provide 
a perspective on the issues investigated in the present study. 

Human Values in the Changing Social Order 
In recent years it is being increasingly felt that the traditional Indian culture has 
undergone considerable transformation under the impact of western education, 
urbanization and industrialization, which constitute the broad process of 
modernization. The scholars in the fields of culture, language, literature, media and art 
have recognized these changes in theii diverse manifestations. In general, there is a 
widespread feeling that the basic value system regulating the social life has changed or 
is changing. In particular, present orientation, emphasis on personal growth as 
opposed to societal development, non-committal attitude, inconsistency in behaviour 
across situations, increase in violence, conuption, indiscipline and social tension, etc., 
have become parts of the contemporary reality experienced in the everyday life of the 
people As a result unstability, unpredictability and ambiguity have become the major 
features of life. This is perceived more sharply when we contrast the present situation 
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with the traditionally established system of values. All this leads one to t hi n k that either 
the values have changed or they have lost their significance for behaviour. Whatever 
ma y be the case, the existing social scenario questions the relevance and functionality 
of the traditional value system. 

The Concept of Value 

In everyday speech the word “value” is used in several different contexts, e.g., 
“moral values”, “aesthetic values”, etc, and with various shades of meaning. They, 
however, do make a reference to some standard of worth (Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1967). Zavalloni (1980) considers values as “orientations toward what is considered 
desirable or preferable by social actors As such they express some relationship 
between environmental pressures and human desires” (p. 74). The Oxford Englis h 
Dictionary, suggests that ‘value is worth, utility, desirability and qualities on which 
these depend’. Although the word ‘worth’ is of Anglo-Saxon or Germanic origin 
(e.g., ‘wert’ in German) and value is of Latin origin (e.g., ‘Valere’ in Latin and 
‘Valeur’ in French), yet ‘worth’ can be regarded as an equivalent of value (Gupta, 
1978). Utility and desirability do imply some philosophical significance in as much as 
the former suggests the economic origin of the concept of value and later points to a 
psychological definition of a word. Value has been defined variously as utility, 
pleasure, interest, and intrinsic good. 

Values are derived from many sources and have been variously defined as the 
unconscious cannons of choice (Benedict , 1934), cultural themes (Opler, 1954), the 
unconscious system of meanings (Sapir, 1949), a world view (Redfield, 1953) and the 
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central core of meaning (Kluckhohn, 1956). The social sciences dealing with values 
view them in terms of preferences and aversions, as generalized and relatively enduring 
beliefs concerning what is desirable or undesirable. They are standards that guide and 
determine behaviour on a long-term basis toward certain goals in preference to others 
(e.g., Feather, 1980; Rokeach, 1973). The humanistic disciplines, on the other hand, 
define them as functioning imperatives or ‘ought’. 

Values are also viewed as socially approved goals and desires that are 
internalized through the process of conditioning, learning or socialization and become 
subjective preferences, standards and aspirations (Kluckhohn, 1951). They are 
classified as physical, mental, emotional, economic, aesthetic, moral, religious, cultural 
and spiritual. Eight different domains of values have been identified which can be 
mapped according to whether they serve individualistic ot collectivist orientations 
(Schwartz & Bilsky, 1987). Individualistic orientations are served by the domain of 
enjoyment, achievement, self direction and presumably social power. In contrast, 
collectivist interests are served by conformity and prosocial domains. 

The development of values thus can not be considered to be a mere 
reproductive process. It is a creative process as well. The contemporaneous elements 
in the culture make demands for adjustment and adaptation on the part of social actors. 
The interplay of traditional elements and current events often take the shape of new 
pattern of values The contemporary social scenario in India amply demonstrates such 
a repatteming along with its contradictions, tensions and refinements. In fact, the 
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changes happening at macro level of society also get reflected in the development at 
the individual level. 

The anthropologists speak of the whole way of a life of people — the body of 
techniques, behaviours, and ideas transmitted from one generation to another — as 
culture. Cultures constantly change. A culture may change, on the one hand, as a 
result of innovations fiom within, that is through discoveries and inventions On the 
other hand, a culture may change as a result of influences from without, that is, 
through contact of its bearers with persons of a different culture Acculturation 
includes those processes of change which result from contact conditions (Berry, 1990). 

India has a rich cultural tradition characterized by its plurality and multiplicity 
of forms and types. Even since Vedic times a clear role prescriptions have been laid 
down for different groups of people suited to various occasions Later, the Indian 
culture was influenced by other alien cultures. The country remained a British colony 
for about two centuries. The influence of colonization has been felt in India in diverse 
ways. At one level its economy became shaped by, and dependent upon, the needs of 
colonial powers. As Menon (1980) notes. 

“The encouragement of cash crops such as sugar, jute, indigo, and cotton in 
place of food met the needs of European industries for raw materials, but it left 
the populations of the colonies even more vulnerable. The consequences were 
grim: during the 200 years that the British were in India, the country suffered 
the worst series of famines in its millennial history” (p. 9). 
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It can easily be seen that the influence of colonial powers, however, extends 
beyond the economic sphere. The British influenced the Indian culture by inflnftnrJng 
the culture of Indian elites Carter (1974) has noted the important roles the elites have 
had in shaping the Indian culture by their dress, diction and deport. As Moghaddam 
(1993) has argued, these elites have a tendency to be Westernized and to enjoy life 
styles that are more similar to those of middle and upper -class Westerners than to the 
traditional sectors of their own society, At the same time, being more Westernized and 
having a Western education legitimates the dominant position of the elites in the 
society 


A Westernized cultural system has evolved in the modem India supported by 
the modem industrial sector and Western social sciences. The modem industrial sector 
was developed mainly in response to the needs of the developed world. Likewise, the 
western social sciences that have been imported to India reflect the needs, intellectual 
or otherwise, of developed rather than Indian society. However, traditional Indian 
cultural systems survive in the traditional India, supported by the traditional industries 
and the social and psychological knowledge provided by traditional religions and 
philosophies. India has a long cultural tradition which has been passed on from one 
generation to the next and has been imposed upon each of us without our conscious 
ascent. This, however, shows both continuity and change. In Indian society the 
collectivity had a traditional, agiarian ethos winch provided continuity. The subsequent 
encounter with the western ethos generated discontinuities in the living process (Garg 
and Parikli, 1995) 
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Commenting on the Indian identity, Garg and Parikh (1995) observe' 

“Indian culture can be seen as a living process as similatin g various strands of 
thought and lifestyle which it encounters. The process has created a rich 
collage of India exemplifying ‘unity in diversity and diversity in unity’. 
However, the historical encounter with Western technology and 
industrialization, together with its ethos, has been drastically different in nature 
and intensity than any earlier encounters. When Indian society was confronted 
with the Western ethos, assimilation and harmony were not the outcome of the 
encounter. The individual and the system became fragmented into a logical, 
rational and cognitive domain of thought and action, on the one hand and an 
emotional, psychological, and relational domain on the other. The individual’s 
thoughts and feelings about the situation could not converge so as to help him 
make a clear choice of action” (p. 14-15). 

The traditional and modem cultural systems seem to be in a state of 
competition in so far as they seek to extend or maintain the influence of each. 
Researchers have used the terms modernization, westernization and industrialization to 
refer to the general movement toward the extension of modem cultural systems This 
movement, of course, has been spearheaded by the western educated elites The 
revolutionary spread of mass-media, particularly the television, even in remote parts of 
the country has strengthened this movement As a result, majority of the Indian 
population seems to be under the direct influence of the western culture. 
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It may be pertinent here to draw an outline of the changes in the Indian society 
from an insider’s perspective. The outline presented below is based upon the work of 
Garg and Parikli (1995) Traditionally, India has been perceived as a source of 
fulfilment - sensuous, spiritual or material. It has a strong and rigid ritualistic religion 
with a fixed world view Primarily an agiariau society, its social design emphasized 
self sufficiency, containment and opeiational autonomy for each village The ideologies 
of non-interference, non-aggression and stasis were emphasized. The economic 
structure of the country was designed on the basic principle of distribution of 
resources, not distribution of income The social design was congruent with the 
economic design, based on the principle of distributive authority to each village unit 
Such a social design recognized continuity of psycho-social relatedness such as nesting 
of financial roles (occupation and education) in the social structure of caste. A person 
was free to express his being in a specified space and through rituals Festivals, as part 
of the social infrastructure, were another mode of expressing residual frustrations. A 
religio-philosophic ethos, centied mound self-realization as the main purpose, allowed 
the individual to surrender the lole without feelings of guilt or fear of punishment 

The contempoiary Indian society, in contrast, has rather been denied an 
exposure to the religio-pliilosopluc ethos, an awareness of the social design, and an 
understanding of the heritage of the past Influenced by the technological ethos of USA 
and Europe, the parents and the educational institutions emphasize acquisition of 
techno-informative knowledge of high grades. As a consequence of the technological 
development mobility - both physical and social - has brought into sharper focus the 
rural - urban, agrian - industrial, the haves - have nots, and the literate - illiterate 
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divides. In this way the structure of authority of Indian agrarian society has been 
disturbed. An individual in the formal work system could exercise authority over those 
who were his superiors in. caste and age In the agrarian society successive generations 
followed the occupation as well as the goal sets of the family or the caste at large. 
However, the technological developments introduced new professions, and 
consequently new goal sets emerged. The technological development also led to the 
emergence of voluntary relations which, at times, competed with the primary kinship 
for emotional investment. The modem formal work organizations generated peer 
groups and collegiate systems. This was in contrast to the work design of the agrarian 
society where individuals in isolation could complete the entire work due to simplicity 
and sequentiality of the technology. 

The effect of westernization, however, is not equally distributed across 
different sectors of the Indian society. Tire younger group and elites seem to be more 
affected than Test of the population In a country where about 64% population (as per 
1991 Census) is under 29 years of age (under 15 years = 36.0%, 15-29 years = 27.7%) 
the situation becomes alarming. Berry and Kim (1988) have noted that an exposure to 
western culture may iesult into one of the four types of changes in the individual’s 
behaviour, i.e., assimilation, integration, separation, and marginalization. In 
assimilation, relinquishing cultural identity and moving into the larger society is the 
option taken. Integration, in contiast, implies maintenance of cultural integrity as well 
as movement to become an integral part of a larger societal framework. Separation 
refers to self-imposed withdrawal from the larger society When imposed by the larger 
society, however it becomes one of the classical forms of segregation Finally, 
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marginalization is having lost the essential features of one’s culture, but not having 
replaced them by entering the larger society There are often feelings of alienation, 
marginality, and a loss of identity The present study examines the type of mode 
adopted by Indians with specific reference to the development of values 

Overview of Theory and Research 

(a) Theoretical Perspectives 

The theories on value acquisition have focussed on the affective, cognitive and 
behavioural components of values The psycho-analytic theory emphasizes the affective 
aspect of morality. Freud (1960) referred superego as the moral component of 
personality Ekstein (1964) incorporated many of the psycho-social.ideas of Erikson 
as they apply to the child’s acquisition of a value system. 

The cognitive-developmental theory focusses on cognitive aspects of value 
acquisition. Piaget (1932) delineated a shift fiom egocentric or hetronomous morality 
to autonomous morality. Kohlbeig (1981) developed a stage theory and argued that 
moral development progresses through invariant series of irreversible stages These 
stages are. Pre-conventional, conventional, and post-conventional. Each stage was 
further divided into two substages, and thereby making a total of six stages 
P unishm ent and obedience orientation, instrumental relativist orientation, interpersonal 
concordance orientation, orientation towaid authority, social-contract orientation, and 
universal-ethical principle orientation A seventh stage emphasizing the sense of being 
a part of the whole of life and adopting a cosmic perspective has been mooted. 
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Recently a type perspective on moral reasoning has been proposed (Schrader, Tappan, 
Kohlberg, & Armon, 1987). Recent research evidence, however, suggests that 
Kohlbergian approach has certain boundary conditions (e.g., Gilligan, 1982; Kagan, 
1987; Logan, Snarey & Schrader, 1990, Ma, 1988; Radke - Yarrow, Zahn - Waxier & 
Chapman, 1984; Snarey, 1985). 

The social learning theory (Banduia & Me Donald, 1963) suggests that cultural 
norms, including beliefs about what is right or wrong, are internalized at a very early 
age and forms the basis of one’s moral system The child acquires these values from 
parents through modeling and imitation. Thereafter these are gradually internalized in 
early childhood, probably between the age of 5 to 8 years. Reinforcement determines 
which of the moral behaviours and values will be internalized On the basis of social 
learning theory the lesearchers have, however, found it difficult to explain how early in 
a child’s life are values acquired ? Early investigators (e.g., Murphy & Murphy, 1931) 
doubted whether young children had the necessary conceptual skills needed for the 
internalization of societal values. The studies dealing with age trends in the expression 
of values suggest that values giadually become more stable with age (Mckinney, 1975; 
Thompson, 19467- 

(b) Values in the Cross-Cultural Context 

Since the study of values is concerned with the effect of society on the 
individual, it has attracted a good deal of cross-cultural research. Since the 1950’s a 
number of surveys of values in diffeient cultures have been undertaken As a result 
there exist a number of measures used in cross-cultural work. Some of these measures 
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are' Allport, Vemou and Liudzey (1900) Scale of Values, Kikuchi and Gordon (1966) 
Survey of Personal Values; Triandis (1972) Antecedent - Consequent Method; and 
Rokeach (1973) Value Survey, though each has certain limitations (Furnham, 1984). 

In majority of the studies the Rokeach Value Survey has been used to examine 
cross-cultural differences in values This value survey is a two-part questionnaire 
which requires a subject to rank older according to personal preference two sets of 18 
values The first part is concerned with terminal values, or values considered to be 
concerned with “end-states of existence”, while the second is a list of instrumental 
values that are supposedly concerned with “modes of conduct”. The Rokeach Value 
Survey, or its adaptations, have been administered to students of various cultures: 
Africa (Furnham, 1984), America (Domino & Hannah, 1987; Feather, 1979; Rokeach, 
1973), Australia (Feather, 1970, 1980), Canada (Rokeach, 1973); China (Domino & 
Hannah, 1987; Feather, 1986, Katz, Juni, Shope, & Jang, 1993, Lau, 1988), Israel 
(Rim, 1970; Sohlberg, 1986) and so on. The results of these studies suggest a contrast 
in the value orientations of Western and Eastern societies. The Euro-American culture 
and much of the Western Europe emphasize on the individualistic, personal or 
independent orientation, what Mundy-Castle (1968,1974) refers to as technological 
intelligence. In contrast, in Africa, Asia, Latin America and native American societies 
the major focus is on collective, social and interdependent orientation. The person is 
viewed more as “situation-centied” and, therefore, inclined to be socially and 
psychologically dependent on otheis. The personal sacrifice is prized above 
individuality (Hsu, 1972; Lord, 1990, Misra & Gergen, 1993; Nsamenang, 1995). 
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The studies on value diffeiences in South Africa have shown that African 
students put a great deal of emphasis on political values and also on the goal of helping 
their own community, while the Europeans are much more individualistic stressing 
private satisfactions such as desired success in their career, family life and personal 
qualities (Danziger, 1958). Mann (1972) found three race-linked value differences 
between Black and White students, with Blacks inclining more strongly towards 
community service above privatism, public welfare before religious scruples, and full 
democracy in all the circumstances. Ellis (1978) observed that, according to the 
African world view, “man is not man on his own; the individual gains significance from 
and through his relationships with others” (p. 6). The nature of the self is 
interdependent more than independent (Kitayama & Markus, 1992; Markus & 
Kitayama, 1991). Recently, Nsamenang and Lamb (1993) reported that among the 
Nso of Northwest Cameroon, though traditional values were widely endorsed, 
mothers, parents and urban respondents tended to manifest less indigenous viewpoints 
than fathers, grandparents, and rural subjects, perhaps because of their greater 
exposure to alien inodifieis of cultmnl knowledge and values. 

In the Chinese cultuie the expression of individual needs and desires is 
considered selfish and youngsters are socialized to accept the authority (family), social 
obligation and conformity to the rules of good conduct (Chen & Yong, 1986; 
Harrison, Serafica, & McAdoo, 1982; Yang, 1988) and are more emotionally unstable 
(Pashal & Kuo, 1973). The Chinese and Western youth seem to emphasize somewhat 
different values. Whereas Chinese school age youth place a high value on collective 
welfare and social concern (Bond, 1988, Chinese Culture Connection, 1987; Yang, 
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1986), American and Australian youth place relatively high value on autonomy and 
tend to devalue conformity to authority and social convention (Feather, 1980; Feldman 
& Rosenthal, 1991, Rokeach, 1973, Rosenthal, Bell, Demetrion, & Efklides, 1989). 
Domino and Hannah (1987) analysed stories generated by Chinese and American 
children Tim Chinese stories evinced greater social orientation, greater concern with 
authority and with moral-ethical rectitude, and greater saliency of the role of natural 
forces and chance, and contained mote affective elements, fewer instances of physical 
aggression, and less economic orientation. The Chinese notion of humanity is closely 
related to the norms of loyalty (chu/ig) and reciprocity (shu) (Chao, 1994), According 
to Confucian ideals, the code for social interaction in mixed ties is that of harmony, 
one has to do one’s best to see that harmony is maintained (Hwang, 1988, 1994) . 
Studies have attempted to relate the group or collective orientation of Chinese children 
to their socialization piactices (Breuier, 1980; Chu, 1979; Hsu, 1970; Sidel, 1972; 
Wilson, 1980) 

In the traditional Japanese family the mother plays a dominant role in 
facilitating her child’s development (Caudill & Weinstein, 1969; Smith & Schooler, 
1978) Honig (1978) observes that traditional Japanese mothers, relative to U.S. 
mothers, attach greater importance to self-help skills, such as neatness, cleanliness, and 
personal care. For the Japanese mother, motherhood is a lifelong role embedded in her 
husband’s patrilineal (corporate stiuctuie), wheie she is responsible for bringing up a 
cooperative and respectful child who is also highly achievement oriented (Shand, 
1985) The Japanese child-rearing values are basically social, rather than individually 
oriented (Doi, 1973, Iwasaki Mass, 1984, Komadt, 1987) 
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In Puerto Rico, dignity conies to the individual through protecting and 
providing for one’s family, being honourable and being respectable in one’s behaviour 
toward others (Lucca-Irizarry, 1981). In contrast, ‘achievement’ and ‘self-reliance’ 
are valued in the United States (Hsu, 1972). In another study, Quirk, Ciottone, 
Minami, Wapner, Yamamoto, Ishii, Lucca-Irizarry and Pacheco (1986) noted that 
Japanese mothers emphasize more on self components of personal discipline and 
loyalty and self-othei component of affiliation with others; the Puerto Rico mothers 
focus on maintaining one’s dignity (self) and responsibility toward others (self-other 
relations); and the U.S Mainland mothers on individualism which includes autonomy 
(self) and competition (self-other relations) 

The influence of Confucianism is deeply rooted in the social values and culture 
of the Asian Newly Industrializing Countries (NIC), including Hong Kong, Korea, 
Singapore, Taiwan, and Japan. The management styles and work attitudes of the 
employees based on Confucian social values and social structure are held responsible 
for the upliftment of these countries. The hardworking behaviour of people inhabiting 
these countries is due to the sense of competition resulting from survival under the 
pressure of high human density and lack of resources (Kim, 1988). There is evidence 
that the countries where people have not responded to the demand of density and 
resources have remained backward economically, such as Bangladesh. Thus Begum 
(1988) has noted that people of Bangladesh show fatalism and religiosity coupled with 
a less favourable attitude towards scientific outlook and women. 
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Enriquez (1988) lists the Filipino national values as follows: shame, yielding to 
the leader or the majority, gratitude, sensitivity to personal affront, and togetherness in 
common effort. Komiu (1994) identified the following Thai values that do not appear 
on the American value lists: Terminal values - brotherhood spirit, social relations, and 
status and wealth; Instrumental values — grateful, caring and considerate, responsive 
to situations and opportunities, calm and cautious, contended and interdependence. 

Since McClelland's (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953) seminal 
work on achievement motivation, concepts like altruism, affiliation, dependency, 
autonomy, competitiveness, and self-ieliance have been related to defferring levels of 
achievement The pievalence of achievement behaviours in different cultures has also 
been linked to meanings and beliefs l elated to the concept (Fyans, Salili, Maehr, & 
Desai, 1983), as well as to affective values (Cole & Bruner, 1974). The studies suggest 
that Francophones give importance to security, prestige and interpersonal aspects of 
the organization, whereas Anglophones value recognition, promotional opportunities, 
autonomy and fair salary (Jain, Normand & Kauungo, 1979; Kanungo, Gom, & 
Danderis, 1976, McCarrey, Edwaids & Jones, 1978; Nightingale & Toulouse, 1977) 
and Anglophones showed strongei achievement motivation (Breton, 1972; Kanungo & 
Bhatnagar 1978; Yackley & Lambert, 1971) 

Childrearing values veibalized by Fiencli Canadian (FC) and English Canadian 
(EC) revealed that FC parents allowed guest priviledges, responded to requests for 
help, and tolerated insolence more readily than EC parents. EC parents encouraged 
autonomy to a greatei extent (Lambert, Yackley & Hein, 1971). In another study 
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(Lambert, Hamers & Frasure - Smith, 1979), comparisons of working-class Italian 
immigrant parents (IC) with both working-class and middle class FCs and ECs showed 
diversified patterns of distinctiveness and similarity. The ICs stood apart on willingness 
to help the child, reluctance to grant autonomy, and harsh reprimands of insolence. 
Although they held values similar to the middle class Roman Catholic FCs, the 
newcomers had reactions akin to those of native-boni Canadians of bbth social classes. 
Their attitudes suggested awareness of the demand for adaption to both FC and EC 
lifestyles, while preserving strong in-group identification. 

The individual autonomy and independence constitute the cornerstone of the 
psychology of personality — the model of man in the western world. The related 
concepts of self-reliance and self-sufficiency, privacy, individual achievement, and 
freedom are stressed For example, Kagan (1984) states that “in American families, 
the primary loyalty is to self — its values, autonomy, pleasure, virtue and 
actualization”, and Spence (1985) notes, “At least since the time of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, observers have recognized that individualism is central to the American 
character”. Individual autonomy is a cherished value and it is well integrated into both 
theory and application: the latter is seen, for example, in parent education programmes 
where mothers are taught “let go” of theu young children. Thus individualist 
independence is a part of the Western (and especially American) value system. 

Recent studies have, however, voiced quite different views (e.g., Fu, Hinkle & 
Hanna, 1986). Bellah, Madsen, Sullivan, Swindler, and Tipton (1985) note 
ambivalence or a conflict between ptefened ideology and observed behaviour. A great 
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deal of interdependence actually exists among generations, kin, and families 
(Bronfenbrenner & Weiss, 1983; Fu, Hinkle, & Hanna, 1986). The interdependence is 
particularly strong in women and among low-income families, mainly because women 
are more socialized for interdependence (Chodorow, 1978) and are more in charge of 
homemaking, and because low-income families often lack other sources of support 

The studies indicate that ethnicity and social class constitute two major 
ecological structures that affect clvild-i earing practices and the transmission of values 
(Caslunorc & Goodnow, 1986; I (avighurst, 1976). In the domain of parental values, 
particularly the importance parents attach to particular qualities in their children, 
effects have been consistently reported for class despite the use of varied means of 
defining and measuring class (Hess, 1970). Middle-class parents have been reported to 
stress “developmental” values — for example, eagerness to learn, sharing, and 
cooperation (Duvall, 1946), ambition (Inkeles, 1960), independence and achievement 
motivation (Rosen. 1959,1961). In conti ast, working-class parents have been found to 
be concerned with more “traditional” values — for example, neatness, obedience, and 
respect for adults (Bronfenbrenner, 1958, Clausen, 1966; Duvall, 1946; Inkeles, 1960; 
Rosen, 1961) — although there is evidence of decreasing emphasis on obedience and a 
growing preference for autonomy since 1958 (Alwin, 1984). Effects have also been 
reported for ethnicity (e.g ,Caslunoie & Goodnow, 1986; Mead & Wolfenstein, 1955; 
Pearlin & Kohn, 1971; Whiting, 1963) 
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The Value of Child 


Apart from studying what is valued in a society, attempts have also been made 
to examine why people want to have children*, the perceived advantages and 
disadvantages in having children. A group of researchers (Bulatao, 1979; Darroch, 
Meyer & Singarimbun, 1981, Fawcett, 1983; Hoffinan, 1987; Kagrtcibasi, 1982 a, 
1982 b, c) conducted the nine-country Value of Children Study in Indonesia, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Koiea, the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Turkey, and the United States The study focussed on motivations for child bearing 
and values parents attributed to children. The two main value types identified were 
psychological and economic. The economic value included children’s material 
contribution to the family when they aie young and when they grow up, especially as a 
source of old age security to their paieuts However, American and German responses 
were in contrast to those from othei countries. They found the questions regarding 
help expected from offspring in old age rather offensive and denied being dependent on 
anyone, particularly tlieir childien. Within country variations parallel* to cross-cultural 
ones in terms of socio-economic development A pattern of lower fertility, lower son 
preference, lower expectations of material contributions from children with socio¬ 
economic development was obseived, hi terms of family interactions (the 
psychological value), the main finding was decreased intergenerational dependency 
with economic development. These trends, however, refer to material 
interdependencies. Other researchei s indicate that psychological family 
interdependencies can continue to be strong even in the absence of material 
interdependencies (Duben, 1982, Etelcin, 1988; Olson, 1982; Yang, 1988) It has 
been observed that to Southern Euiopean (Australia, Greek, Italy) parents having 
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children completes the marriage and establishes their family within the co mmuniti es of 
families (Callan, 1980). 

Child rearing values also reflect family relations and the changes in them. In 
the Value of Children Study expectations of obedience (dependence) versus 
independence and self-reliance showed a systematic variance somewhat parallel to old- 
age security These were the two most desired and second most desired characteristics 
in children related to the level of geneial development in opposite directions. The 
newly industrialized countries like Koiea and Singapore stressed on independence. 
The countries like Indonesia and the Philippines, and to a lesser extent Turkey and 
Thailand, emphasised on expectations of dependence from children, this dependence to 
be reversed later on with the dependence of elderly parents on their grown-up 
offspring — a pattern of family inteidependence through generations (Kagitcibasi, 
1988) The economic value of cluldicn has also been linked to the number of children 
parents have. 

The above review points out to the fact that almost every society has 
developed a well-structured pattern of values needed for its survival in a particular 
eco-cultural context. For example, in traditional societies, where survival demands a * 
sort of cooperation among individuals, interdependence and group loyalty are the 
cherished goals of socialization In contiast, the technologically advanced societies 
emphasize more on individuality, autonomy, and achievement Further, international 
mi gration maj or refugee upheavals, decolonization, tourism, and teleco mmuni cations 
have increased intercultural contact As a result, traditional societies are undergoing 
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through a process of modernization, urbanization and industrialization, and 
subsequently a shift in tlieii cherished values and goals, from traditional value patterns 
to more like that of technologically advanced societies. 

(c) The Development of Values: A Cultural Perspective 

Socialization of values actually involves emergence of a person’s inner world in 
ways that are adequate to the interpei sonal encounters and to the larger social and 
cultural order in which he or she participates Thus a child learns about her culture and 
identity through a variety of socializing agencies. Hoffman and Lippit (1960) identified 
three sets of influences on value development — family sub-culture, social class, and 
occupation. In addition, the lelationship between parents also plays an important role 
in this process. A host of factors such as child-rearing goals, conceptions regarding 
‘parenting’ and ‘child’ shape the transmission of values in significant ways Reflecting 
on the socialization of values in the Indian eontext,Tandon (1981) has drawn attention 
to the following factors family sub-cultuie, family relationship, social class, family 
rituals and customs, religion, education and mass-media, and individualism- 
collectivism Jain and Singh (In Pi ess) have presented a detailed description of these 
factors. 


In the scientific liteiature attempts have been made to identify basic Indian 
values and behavioui depositions (refei D Sinha, 1988). Taking examples from 
Weber (1958), in a lecent leview D. Sinha (1988) has observed that “Hinduism was 
considered lacking the essence of Piotestant ethic — something that was the crux of 
economic development in the west” (p 33) Analysing themes in films and proverbs. 
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Narain (1957) described basic Indian values as mild, passive, dependent, other - 
worldly and nou-materialistic. Sovani (1963) has asserted that the case of present 
malaise in India lie deeper in the Hindu culture and personality which have shown 
‘deadening efficiency’ in maintaining the status quo L Kapp (1963) contends that the 
basic religious values of Hinduism, namely sanyas (renunciation), maya (illusion), and 
karma (action), and the social institutions of the joint family and the-caste system are 
the main barriers to economic development Pande and Naidu (1986) assert that non¬ 
attachment to the fruit or consequences of action may be conducive to lessening of 
strain and stress, but at the same time piomote a lack of interest in the formulation of a 
proper plan of action and ultimately lead to an attitude of indifference. 

J.B.P. Sinha and D. Sinha (1994) have identified the following values reflecting 
some core concerns and prefeiences of Indians. These are: hierarchical perspective, the 
power play, preference for personalized lelationship, social networking through own- 
other dichotomy, and collectivistic orientation. Chakraborty (1991) has suggested the 
following values salient to lndinn socio-cultural ethos: Respect for individuals, 
cooperation and trust, purification of mind, top quality product and services, work is 
worship, containment of gieed, ethical-moral boundaries, self-discipline and restraint, 
need to give, and renunciation and detachment. To measure organizational and 
personal values, Prakash (1982) faetoi analyzed 3] proverbs capturing attitude to 
work, interpersonal relations, authority and power, reward and punishment, philosophy 
of life and human values. The following eleven factors emerged 1 humanism, outcome 
orientation, materialistic orientation, power orientation, work orientation, compliance, 
work commitment, self-interest, cfhanua , uncertainity avoidance and detachment. 
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In a study on moral education of primary school children, Kapur (1986) 
analyzed the school; socialization functions like marriage, birth, death and festivals; 
children and their homes using participant observation and Piagetian type clini cal 
interviews. Results indicated that obedience, precedence to elders, Hindu religious 
values relating to Karma and the redemption of sins, sexual division of labour, and 
sibling loyalty were the themes of nonnative interpretation. 

The results of a series of studies (D Sinha & Varma, 1972; Varma & D. Sinha, 
1972; Varma, 1976, 1982) reveal that the knowledge of moral values and ability to 
make moral judgements increase with age between 6 and 12 years. The moral 
knowledge of young children is moie concrete in nature in the beginning and gradually 
becomes abstract as they grow older Employing Kohlbergian approach, Saraswathi, 
Saxena and Sundarsen (1977) found with increasing age an upward trend in the usage 
of higher moral stages. The higher social class, nuclear family, small family size, higher 
education, occupation and income were associated with mature judgement. 
Saraswathi, Kakkar, and Kaur (1979) found that power assertion was negatively 
related to moral maturity scores in upper middle class girls. Parikh (1980) studied 
children, adolescents and adults (12 to 50 years) from upper middle class Jain and 
Hindu fa mili es. The moral stage ranged between stages 2 and 3 though the range 
included 2 to 5 stages. Vasudev (1981, 1983) included a larger sample of children and 
adults (11 to 50 + years) from Hindu, Jain and Sikh upper middle class families. The 
moral stages increased with age and the fourth moral stage was the moral stage of 50 + 
years participants. G.Misia and A, Mislna (1988) found that with age and years of 
formal schooling, the childien tend to show more mature judgements. Shweder, 
Mahapatra and Millei (1990) analyzed the form and content of morality in 5-13 years 
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aged children, and adults, male and female fiom Brahman and Untouchable families in 
the orthodox temple town of Bhubaneswar. They found a portrait of the development 
of the understanding of obligations that diffeis from Kohlberg’s. The researchers 
emphasized on the ways a culture’s ideology and worldview have a bearing on the 
onto- genesis of moral understanding in the child. 

G. Misra and his associates (1991) have examined different aspects of moral 
behaviour. It was found that oldei childien of 10-11 years age display higher level of 
judgement than the younger childien of 8-9 and 6-7 years. Boys had a more mature 
judgement of moral values than girls The high SES children showed more mature 
moral judgement at the young and middle age levels than their low SES counterparts 
(Tripathi & G.Misra, 1979) G Misra and Mathur (1985) found adolescents to be 
more generous followed by adults and children. G. Misra and A.C. Mishra (1989) 
examined the pattern of distributive justice in Indian children. Results showed that 
reward allocation was done at a lughei level of judgement by girls than boys. Also, the 
gender difference was greater at the younger age. The educational level of parents has 
been found to be related to the development of moral concepts in children (Kothari, 
1984). 

* 

Researchers have also investigated the development of cooperative-competitive 
behaviour in Indian children Baneijee and Pareek (1974) studied the developmental 
trend of cooperative and competitive behaviour of children in three sub-cultural 
groups, Hindus, Bolira and tribals in Delhi and Udaipur using Maximizing Difference 
game. They found coopeiation to be negatively related with age Boys tended to be 
more competitive than girls (Pareek, 1977). Carment (1974) found Indian students 
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(from Delhi University) to be more competitive than Canadians. Druckman, Benton, 
Ali and Bager (1976) observed that Indian subjects were more competitive than 
American or Argentinean subjects. Srivastava (1986) noted that Indian subjects were 
competitive under full information condition than partial information condition. 
Children studying in English medium schools showed greater competitiveness and used 
cut-throat competition strategy more frequently than rural/urban government school 
children (Srivastava & Lalnunmawii, 1989). Girija and Bhadra (1986) found that 
backward and scheduled caste groups show more preference for group orientation. 

Studies have examined the value patterns of fanners in relation to 
commercialization of farms (Budilal, Sethee Rao, Manjunath, & Nidagundi, 1987; 
Shah & Patel, 1977; Singh, 1966). Traditional values were found to be negatively 
related with the degree of commercialization of farms. Nair (1961), after interviewing 
farmers and poor peasantry, lias reported a lack of desire and aspiration to raise their 
living standards. Similar results have been obtained by Sinha (1969) who compared 
farmers from highly developed and extiemely developed village on several measures 
of motivation. 

Examining the value pattern of students, Krishnamurthy (1987) observed that 
persuability had positive correlation with modernity and negative with value 
orientation. The values such as independent, cheerful, and intellectual were highly 
Tated by female subjects (Firdous & Hussain, 1989). Male students emphasize 
theoretical and piacucal values moie while women students stress more on the 
aesthetic values (Anaiithaiaman, 1980). The male and female students of rural 
background differ significantly in social values, whereas urban male and female 
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students differ in religious and knowledge categories (Singh, 1992). However, Singh 
and Singh (1983) did not find sex differences in a sample of Post-graduate students. 
Graduate males were significantly high on power motive (Saxena & Singh, 1982). The 
effect of SES was seen in theoretical, aesthetic and religious values of rural boys 
(Adhikari, 1986). The students studying in high SES schools were more theoretical 
and less economic in their value orientation than their low SES counterparts (Kalia & 
Mathur, 1985) 

Attempts have been made to compare the value patterns of servicemen and 
non-servicemen Significant diffeiences weie noted in the values preferred by army 
servicemen and civilians (Kuttappa, 1962). The non-technical employees scored higher 
on theoretical values while technical employees were high on economic and political 
values (Pratap & Srivastava, 1982) The candidates who opt for Air Force as a career 
attached greater importance to special abilities and aptitudes, adventure, creativity, and 
originality (Gupta & Baneijee, 1986), A significant positive correlation was found 
between work values and the level of performance of individual employees (Vora, 
1983). 

The studies related to value pattern of teachers show that values such as 
theoretical and economic values disci iminate between effective and non-effective 
teachers (Bohra, 1984) Rural student teachers express stronger religious values than 
the urban student teachers (Gupta & Kapoor, 1983). The scores on aesthetic, 
theoretical and religious values of male student teachers were greater than female 
student teachers (Gupta, 1984) 
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Dev (1978) has examined inter and intra-generational conflict in values. He 
found mother group to be more servative, more fatalistic, and less progressive, than 
the younger generation of both sexes. The younger generation was more progressive - 
minded than those of older geneiation. Dixit and Sharma (1981) found differences in 
aesthetic values between mothers and daughters, and in economic values between 
fathers and sons. 

Many of the values discussed above vary as a function of population density 
and mode of community relationships in rural/urban areas. The results reflect that both 
the groups (i.e., rural with low population density, and urban with high population 
density) show higher preference to self-control and obedience, and low preference to 
cleanliness and independence (Bhushan &. Ahuja. 1977). 

The effectiveness of some yogic variables to change the value - attitude system 
has been examined. It was found that meditation was effective as a method of training 
in bringing a change fiom a closed mind to an open mind, in reducing tension level, and 
in increasing emotional matunty (KolsawalJn, 1978). 

Value of Children 

In both traditional and conientpoiary Indian views, children (especially sons) 
are seen as the only way to continue the family lineage (Krishnan, in Press). Also, 
children are seen by parents as a souice of old-age security (Mamdani, 1972, Mathew, 
1977), as a way of enhancing the patents' sense of power, status and personal pleasure 
(Singh, Bhargava & Kumar, 1981), or as potential earning members (Mamdani, 1972; 
Weiner, 1990). Parents desiie foi a male child which is due to the religious motives as 
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well as psychological and economic factots (Stork, 1980) Reddy and Mahadevan 
(1986) observed that an overwhelming majority considers male children necessary for 
old age security (89%), performing death rituals (82%), management of family (79%), 
and maintaining the family lineage (75%). The female children are associated with 
household work (86%), enjoyment to patents (76%), giving respect to elders (70%), 
and old age security (72%) It is, howevei, heartening to see that with time more 
parents are beginning to tieat their sons and daughters as tmly equal in terms of ri gh ts 
and opportunities, even if they diffei entiate on aspects such as discipline (Krishnan, in 
Press). 

The preceding review indicates that the attempts made by Indian researchers 
have been sporadic and limited to a particular geographic area, class or caste. The 
results of these studies aie also, to some extent, contradictory. Also, attempts have 
been made to relate values with the social address variables (e g., rural/urban, SES) or 
personal attributes (eg., age, sex, student, teacher). Though such studies are 
important, identification of value patterning in the Indian context is yet to be 
accomplished Further, majority of these studies have concentrated on identifying the 
value patterns of cliildien, adolescents and adults What types of values parents desire 
their children to develop has so fai not been examined. This is important for the 
reason that one may like their childien to develop altogether different patterns of 
values depending upon one’s experiences Also, the indigenous perspective on values 
and its felt relevance in today’s context need to be carefully examined 

The Indian concept of value and the manner in which values of life should be 
ordered to forge a unity of puipose is lather unique The conceptualization is 
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undoubtedly spiritualistic in so far as it allows a marked precedence of spiritual values 

over material and hedonistic values. At the same time it also provides a comprehensive 

perspective in which an entiie spectium of values ranging from socio-economic and 

hedonistic to moral, religious and spiritual lias been revealed. The following section 

* 

presents the highlights of this indigenous perspective on value 


The Indian Perspective 


To have an undei standing of the Indian concept of values, an insight into the 
concept of four aims of life (Cafuspurusartha) is essential (R.C. Tripathi, 1988). 
They consist of arthct (politico-economic values), Kama (hedonistic values), dharma 
(moral values), and moksha (religio-spiritual values) The traditional triumvirate of 
values (trivarga) refers to the thiee-fold aim of human life consisting of dharma^ artha 
and kama which are cousideied to be mundane and empirical It presupposes moksha 
as the fourth and transcendental ideal of human life. The spiritual consideration for 
moksha not only dominates the philosophical and psychological activity in India, but 
also prepares a ground foi a conception of the absolute value in the form of the 
absolute reality (Brahman) at the hands of the Vedantins. Thus the five concepts of 
dharma , artha , kama , moksha , and Biahman form the bases of the Indian concept of 
values. 


The uniqueness of the Indian concept of values lies in the fact that the material 
and mental values have been integinted with moral and spiritual values of life. Each 
value has been accotded its perspective place in a system in which sc,ale of values had 
been visualized and a transaction from the non-spiritual to the spiritual values is sought 
to be established. Artha , which is puiely economic and biological, forms the 
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ontological basis of all other values, and kama which means pleasure of sexual and 
artistic pursuits, adds to life its qualitative richness and thus is graded higher than 
art ha. Dharma, which refeis to moial values, must constitute the regulative norms for 
both artha and kama , it is, therefoie, consideied higher than both. Moksha as the 
spiritual fulfilment of men conies at the top of all other values, and the Brahman as a 
value is not different from Moksha_ Thus artha, kama , dharma, and moksha or 
brahman together form an hieiaiclucal system which has been the comprehensive aim 
of human life and to single out any one of them and consider it alone as the ideal of 
man will not be in consonance with the true spirit of the Indian concept of values. 

Social Representation of Values : Images in Ancient Indian Thought 

Every society contains a numbei of different representations, of salient issues 
which constitute a part of the ‘objective’ world for different persons and groups in that 
society. Such representations aie not only taken for granted constituents of‘objective 
reality’, but become subjectively appiopt iated in the process of socialization. This 
takes place through the social piactices by which culture is transmitted from one 
generation to another Much of psychological theory is predicted upon everyday 
psychological realities, which ai e objectified in language as shared symbolic convention 
(Semin, 1987). Thus, social lepiesentations are seen as a set of concepts, statements 
and explanations originating in daily life in the course of communication. 

To know the social repiesentation of values in ancient Indian thought, it 
becomes imperative for one to analyze the ancient texts and folk tradition since they 
contain prescriptions for what to do and what not to do taking examples from real life. 
In Indian scholarly tradition,these piescriptions have been presented in the form of 
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Suktis or subhasitas (good words) Altei analysing 178 Sanskrit texts, Shastry (1985) 
in his ‘Sanskrit Sukti Ratnakar' has collected 2710 suktis on 545 topics/themes. It is to 
be noted that these suktis are more than mere being slokas or good words. They may 
be small but are believed to be moie seiious, miraculous, close to ultimate reality and 
reflect the long experiences of forcsighted saints. As a small lamp lightens the entire 
house, these suktis , many of which are only one or two steps of a sloka, reveal the 
secret of living and non-living woild They are guidelines for human being (Srivastava, 
Tripathi & Misra, 1995) Shastry’s list includes a number of concepts/themes related 
to different values. These me: Artha, Dharma, Kama, Karma, Satya, Ahimsa, 
character, love and affection, honesty, zealousness, confidence and courage, happiness, 
and their antonyms In general, the life of a human being deprived of effort, pleasure, 
conduct, knowledge, spouses and fame has been fled upon. This section contains a 
brief description of these values as lepresented in various suktis. 

The importance of art ha (wealth) in the Indian mind is evident from the fact 
that the degree of Purusattva in a human being is judged by the amount of his wealth; 
he is a slave of artha A wealthy pet son can achieve everything — dharma, kama, 
friends, brothers, the heavenly woild and so on Without artha even the last rites of an 
individual can not be peifoimed. However, wealth earned following the path of 
dharma is only consideied good It is believed that artha can only be achieved by 
one’s own karma or purushartha._ Use of artha for one’s welfare and donating it to 
tlie needy ones are the two uses of artha 

The doctrine of karma (action) occupies a unique significance in the mind of 
Indian people, It has been considered moie as an explanation for human lives Four 



aspects of karma aie purlieu hilly impoilaui. Fiist, it is based on the law of causation 
or determinism. Second, some aspect of karma can be reserved for fructification 
(sancita_karma, collected karma) Third, the aspect of karma which fructifies and 
brings about a plethora of subaction i.s known as Prarabhadha Karma l Fourth, every 
karma , every action we perform creates a potency for something that is to happen in 
future (Sancayamana Karma, being collected Karma). 

Karma, particularly nishkama karma (desireless action) has been greatly 
emphasized in the Indian tradition. ‘As you sow you reap and so you become’ is a 
popular saying Doing something is thought to be better than doing nothing; akarma 
(non-action) is thought to be the biggest sin Karma is one’s teacher, God and friend 
It is the medium through which individuals are able to express their intelligence. 
Industrious persons never face the pioblcm of earning a livelihood. In contrast, non¬ 
action puts individuals in all soils of tioubles. Practice makes one skilled and 
competent and continuous effort makes goals accessible. 

Dharma is considered to be the foundation of human world. Worship, study, 
and helping the needy ones ai e tin ee pillai s of dharma. Truth, non-violence, justice, 
love, good conduct, sacrifice, politeness, honesty, altruism, and respect to elders are its 
different forms. Dharma lefers to the ability to distinguish between truth and non- 
truth It leads to progiess, victoiy, and self-confidence. Dharma has been given the 
status of mother, fathei, biothei and li ictul However, the criteria of dharma changes 
according to tune and place 

The motivating force behind all human actions is probably the Kama , in the 
absence of which no activity is cleai ly visible. Kama is thought to be the gist of artha 
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and dharma and is accoidingly given lnghei status. However, it is the dharma which 
defines the boundaries of the Kama which knows no limit. Love and affection are 
included in Kama_ The character of an individual is defined by striking a balance 
between art ha, dharma and kama 

In addition to the above values, a gioup of activities has been considered 
desirable in the Hindu society These aie non-violence, truth, honesty, benevolence, 
and hardwork. Non-violence is believed to be the greatest dharma which brings 
happiness, prosperity and longevity in one’s life. The violence is the force of evil 
minded persons. Similarly, the underlying philosophy of Hindu society has been that 
‘truth always wins’. Maintaining silence is considered to be better than telling lie. 
Though speaking truth is thought to be best, however, one should always speak that 
truth which is beneficial foi the society. Honesty is another highly valued human trait. 
Honest persons, particulaily with legald to artha , are rare and can only they achieve 
moksha 


The Hindus consulei the following goals desirable and thus attempt to inculcate 
them in their children kindness, justice, courageousness, generosity, helpfulness, 
politeness, cleverness, and broad-mindedness The behaviours such as cowardishness, 
excessiveness, egoism and qiiHiicliiess aie considered to be undesirable. 

In sum, it can be said that Hindu philosophy has a well-structured system of 
values directed towards the welfare of individuals and society. The present analysis is, 
however, limited to the seliolaily tradition An analysis of the folk wisdom and 
vernacular may meaningfully substantiate these observations. 
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The Present Study 


It has been argued that undo the impact of Westernization, industrialization 
and urbanization, the Indian sooio-cultutal realities are undergoing through a process 
of lapid transformation At a global level, the salient changes that have taken place 
during the recent past in India lelated to the changes in the value system ma y be 
summarized as following 

1. Demographic characteristics migiation from the traditional rural co mmunit ies 
to industrial urban centies due to uual unemployment, increase in the cost of 
agricultural productions, and stiengthemng of rural inequalities;. 

2. Economic activity leduction m the proportion of persons engaged in 
occupations traditionally associated with their castes or families, and increase in 
the proportion engaged in manufacturing, trade and salary-based occupations; 

3 Political and legal affairs, change in the \alue-based politics (at one time the 
philosophy of ntshkam karma , desiieless action, has been the central principle 
guiding moral and social conduct) to self-centred and opportunistic orientation; 

4. Educational system' tealisation of the irrelevance of the education system set up 
by the British, aimlessness of education, setting up of the new education policy, 
and change in the social roles of women and other weaker sections of the society. 

5. Means of mass-communication, increase in the communication net-work, 
reaching the media in the remote and distant areas, improvement in the road and 
rail communication, and 

6 Family The salient changes in the Indian family are: (a) nucleation, or the 
transition from extended-kin to a pumaiy-hin system; (b) from a continuity 
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between the world of the adult and that of the child to the segregation of the child 
from adults for the reasons, such as increased pressure on survival systems and 
dominance of school and school-ielated woik, particularly in the middle class, 
resulting in individuation and a sense of insecurity in children, (c) a change from 
indulgent to strict cluld rearing, (d) inconsistencies in child rearing; (e) the absence 
of clear-cut role models, (f) changes in the status, role and employment of women; 
and (g) the impact of migiation (Sinha, 1988). 

A look at the changes in the Indian system from the point of view of 
McClelland’s (1961) achievement orientation, these reflect the symptoms of 
modernization and social change Howevei, as Kumar (1993) points out, “To view the 
‘middle’ class parent’s due anxiety about the child’s daily school work, examination 
results, admission to a college, and ultimately unemployment and marriage, purely as 
expressions of economic insecurity is to miss the point that none of these behaviours 
match the classic symptoms of modernization, such as respect for the child’s autonomy 
and judgement” (p 72) Theie is a conflict between the socialization of the child by 
contradictory forces. One type of foices (such as the school, the media and the 
consumer products) emphasize differentiation of the child, his autonomy, and his 
specialized status as a consumei The second force from the parents and older adults 
exercising influence from witluu the unraediate or the larger family command that the 
child should accept paiemal wsdom and elders’ right to shape the child’s personality, 
career and family life (Kumai, 1993) 
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Thus, Indian youth today is a child of two cultures: Indian and Western, 
Young people are internalising contiadictoty and conflicting world views, lifestyles and 
modes of relationships with otheis taught between an agrarian, traditional ethos and 
the industrial. Western ethos the Indian identity has been fragmented (Garg & Parikh, 
1976; 1980). 

In recent years, reports of the various Commissions and Committees on 
Education, right from the Radhakiislman Committee Report (1948-49), Kothari 
Commission Report (1964-66) onwards to the National Policy on Education (1986), 
the Ramamurti Committee Report (1990) and the C.A.B.E. Committee on Policy 
Report (1992) have emphasized the uigent need for Value Orientation of Education 
The Planning Commission’s Five Years Plan Reports, especially in the chapters on 
education, have been uiging the need Ibi this important input in the Indian educational 
system. Obviously the teacheis have been visualised to play a central role in this 
process. The question then laised is what values should teacher develop in children. 
Our ancient value system has, bevond doubt, guided the living of human being for a 
long time. But in a changed present day context, where the entire world is on the 
precipice of moral disastei. will it be appropuate to teach our children the ancient 
system of values Related to this is the question that what values parents teach to 
children. If the values taught by paients are contradictory to what is done in the 
school, it may prove to he an useless exeicise No attempt, so far, has been made to 
examine the value prefeienees of patents which they want their child to develop and to 
what extent their (parental) value picfciences are at variance with those of their 
parents (grand parents) l'his study makes an humble attempt in this direction. 



Against tins backgiound. the piesent study attempted to understand the 
changes in values in Indian system empmcally Specifically, an effort was made to 
understand what, how, and in which foi m changes in the Indian value system have 
taken place. To answei these questions, the study was concerned with the various 
aspects of value judgement in paients repiesenting different generations. The study 
examined the differences m the value patterns of mothers, fathers and grandmothers 
hailing from diverse eco-cultuial settings. It was expected that due to the process of 
acculturation the value piefeiences of mothers and fathers will be at variance with 
those of grandmothers. In Indian society fatheis assume the task of performing outside 
the home activities and motheis aie generally confined to the household activities, it 
was assumed that the impact of accultuiation would be greater on the value 
preferences of fathers than the motheis 

This study examined the pi evading system of values among mothers, fathers 
and grandmothers from ruial, uiban and metropolitan areas. The three residential 
settings were included to see how the degtee of urban contact has or is influencing the 
value orientation. It was assumed that uiban contact is a global phenomenon leading 
to changes in interaction pattern within and outside the institution of family. In 
particular, it leads to individualistic orientation and emphasis on instrumental goals and 
values. The value prefeiences of motheis and fathers were examined and related to the 
experience of modernisation on the one hand, and judgements about functional 
significance of values, on the oiliei 
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It was assumed that the elites in the developing countries have a tendency to be 
Westernized and to enjoy lifcsules that are more similar to those of middle - and 
upper-class Westerners than to the traditional sectors of their own society 
(Moghaddam, 1993) Hie study thus aimed at contrasting the value preferences of 
elites from different eco-cultuial settings with those of non-elites 

The sex-gendet system plavs a very significant role in regulating social 
behaviour in traditional societies like India. In particular, sex-role identity and child- 
rearing practices in India are shaped diversely in the case of boys and girls (e.g., 
Bhalerao, 1985; Bhogle, 1991. Kaikal. 1991. Saraswathi & Dutta, 1990). It, 
therefore, seemed pertinent to examine how value preferences of mothers and fathers 
vary for boys and girls. 

Objectives of the Study: 

The main objectives of the study included the following: 

a) To examine the perceived value and cost of children to their parents; 

b) To analyse the parental view on desuablc human qualities which they themselves 
prefer and would like their childien to adopt; 

c) To study the modalities through which parents cultivate desirable human qualities 
in their children and difficulties experienced, 

d) To obtain parents' views about the functional relevance of ancient Indian values in 
view of changing eco-culimal and social context and their attempts to cultivate 
those in children; 
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e) To analyse the gendei differences in the value system; 

f) To compare the diifeiences m the value system of parents belonging to different 
eco-social settings (inban contact, ami class gioups): 

g) To compare the value of young motheis (and fathers) with those of elderly 
mothers. 

Strategy of the Study 

Tins section presents the operationalization of variables under study as 
described below 

The study was conducted to document the changes in value preferencs in the context 
of rapid and profound social, economic and political changes in the country To map 
these changes, following Berry (1990), eight aspects of acculturation were examined. 
These included education, wage employment, uibamzation, mass-media, political 
participation, religion, language and daily loutme 

The value prefeiences weie examined by asking questions on the following 
aspects of value development peieeived value and cost of children, gender preference, 
expectations from childieu de.siiable and undesirable characteristics, training 
methodologies, relevance of ancient Indian values, criteria for desirable and undesirable 
behaviour, locus of perceived lesponsibility, extent of compromise and agreement 
among the family membeis 



The study examined the value piefeiences of parents belonging to two different 
generations. To this end motlieis. fatheis and grandmothers of children below 10 years 
of age were included in the study. To investigate the gender differences in their value 
preferences, care was taken to ensuic that half of the parents have a girl child. 

The ecological settings included in the study were New Delhi (Metropolitan), 
Allahabad (Urban), and remote villages of Allahabad (rural). Also, the parents varied 
in terms of their economic status The eiitena for deciding parents’ economic status 
(low/high) differed across the ecological settings 

Instead of adopting a structuied quantitative approach of data collection, a 
semi-structured qualitative appioacli (interview method) was adopted in the study to 
suit the requirements of difleient types of people varying in educational experience. It 
also helped us in getting the views as experienced by the people (an insider’s 
perspective) rather than imposing categories by the investigators 
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Participants 

A sample of 360 parents (120 mothers, 120 fathers, 120 grandmothers of 
children below 10 years of age) fiom three types of residential background (rural / 
urban / metropolitan) and two economic groups (low/high) participated in the study 
Care was taken to ensure that half of the participants have a boy child. Attempts were 
also made to recruit mother, father and grandmother of the same child. However, in 
urban and metropolitan centres, the desired number of grandmothers of the same child 
were not available. In such cases, grandmothers having a grandchild of less than 10 
years of age from the same background were included in the study Data were 
collected from New Delhi (metropolitan centre), Allahabad city (urban centre) and 
villages of Allahabad (rural centre). The criterion for classifying parents into low and 
high economic groups differed due to residential background In the urban and 
metropolitan areas families with reported monthly income of Rs. 2,000/- and less were 
categorized as low income group and Rs 4,500/- and above as high income group In 
the rural area the average monthly income of low economic group was Rs. 700/- and 
less, and high income group was Rs 1500/- or more 

The Settings 

The descriptive characteristics of the three settings, viz., rural, urban and 
metropolitan, are enumerated below. 

Metropolitan Centre (New Delhi): 

Forming an enclave inside the eastern frontier of Haryana in northern India, 
Delhi is one of the four metropolitan cities and the capital city of the country. The 
city, with an area of 1483 sq km., houses about 94,00,000 people (as per 1991 
census) The sex ratio is about 830 females per 1000 males. The literacy rate of 
76 09% (males = 82.63%, females = 68 01%) is quite high, as against the national 
average of 52.11% (males = 63.86%, females = 39.42%) and is ranked sixth among all 
States and Union Territories of the country. The main spoken languages are Hindi, 
Punjabi and Urdu. 
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Founded in 11th Century A D., Delhi has been the centre of political activities 
in the country since long Presently the city is inhabited by people belonging to 
different States, religions, and culluies As such, the city does not have a culture of its 
own. Rather, it is a mix of seveial cultuies It is said that Delhi has neither a culture 
nor an atmospheric climate of its own During summer the warm winds of Rajasthan 
compell people to go indoors while the cold winds of Himachal Pradesh keep people 
shivering during winter 

Delhi has probably the distinction of having the largest number of public (elite) 
schools with a Central Board of Secondary Education, three major Central Universities 
and a large number of government and private institutions and offices. Majority of the 
population has migrated in the city in search of livelihood. There are three important 
railway stations wherefrom trains depart to different parts of the country, an inter¬ 
state bus terminal and an international airport. Distinguished as a highly polluted city, 
it has probably the maximum numbei of motor vehicles. Due to the distant location of 
the places a middle class Delhite has to travel 20-30 kms in buses run by the transport 
department. It is a centre of political activities too. The city publishes a number of 
leading newspapers and magazines in English, Hindu, Urdu and Punjabi. Other 
regional newspapers and magazines are also available. People have the option to enjoy 
and choose among different channels of television, dance, drama, etc. It thus can be 
said that in true sense Delhi is a metropolitan city 

Urban Area (Allahabad city): 

Situated at the confluence of Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati (an invisible 
stream), Allahabad (earlier known as Prayag) has been one of the most sacred places of 
the Hindus in northern Lidia since very early times The population of Allahabad 
district is about 49 lakhs with 877 females per 1000 males. The city of Allahabad 
houses about 8 lakh persons (1991 Census). The literacy rate of 33.03% (males = 
47.30%, females = 18 49%) is below the national and state average (state total literacy 
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= 41.75%, males = 55.35, and females = 26 02). The main spoken language is Hindi; 
the dialect of the people being Avadhi which merges into Bagheli in South and South- 
West. and Bhojpuri in the east 

The city of Allahabad has been the centre of political activities in northern 
India It has the honour of having given the first three Prime Ministers to the country. 
Allahabad city is considered the second capital of the State. It has a number of 
government offices, a leading University and several institutions and offices of the state 
government There aie two lailway stations, bus depots and a domestic airport. 
However, cycles and cycle rickshaws are convenient means of transportation for 
majority of the population The city publishes few newspapers in Hindi and English 
and is covered by the television network 

It has been mentioned earliei that Allahabad city is a religious city. The Kumbh 
mela , which occurs after every 12 years, is a matter of great attraction when large 
number of people from different parts of the country take holy bath at the confluence 
of Ganga and Yamuna The Ardha - Kumbh is celebrated after every six years The 
annual Magh-mela also attracts a large number of pilgrims 

Rural Area 

Eight villages in Allahabad distinct, located at a distance of 20 to 46 kins, from 
the city were covered in the study These villages were connected with the city either 
with buses run by U.P. transport department, autorickshaws, or by railways. However, 
in majority of the cases one has to walk about one km. in order to reach the village 
from bus stand / railway station. The villages had a primary / or Junior high school, a 
temple, and few shops where items of daily usage were available. Some of the houses 
were thatched while some were made of concrete. Majority of the population was 
engaged in traditional caste based occupations. Many of the villages had the practice 
of weekly market wherefrom villagers could purchase things of their daily need. The 
cycles were the convenient mode oftianspoitation 
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Demographic Profile of the Parents 

Table 1 contains the details of the demographic characteristics. The mean age 
of the mothers was 30,58 (Range = 19-45) years, fathers 34.40 (Range = 24-50) years, 
and grandmothers 55 05 (Range = 40-88) The mean years of schooling for mothers 
was 7.76 (Range = 0-21) years, fathers 9 80 (Range = 0-20) years, and grandmothers 
3 33 (Range = 0-17) years 


Table 1 


Demographic Details of the Participants 


Residential 

Rural 

Urban 

Metropolitan 

Background 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Mother 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Mean 

31.65 

31 15 



29.15 


Age 

(25-45) 

■efiEsl 

(19-35) 

(22-37) 

(22-38) 

(27-41) 

Mean 

0 55 

3 85 

5 55 

15.50 

5.25 

■ 

Sch 

(0-3) 

(0-17) 

(0-12) 

(7-19) 

(0-17) 


Father 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Mean 

33 15 

K22® 

31 55 

35.85 


36 75 

Age 

(24-45) 



(29-44) 

(25-42) 

WBEEM 

Mean 


7.7 

46 

15.85 

7.85 

16.8 

Sch 


(0-17) 

mSSm 

(12-19) 

mSSSu 


Grandmother 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Mean 

51 95 



59 35 



Age 

(42-62) 

BHljgjl 


KfcZSal 


IBEJ1 

Mean 


1 25 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Sch 

. (P-6) 

(0-5) 

nsi 


KSSEjI 

mst SI 


Note: Range of scores is shown in parenthesis 
N = Number of Particip ants 
Age = Mean age of Participants 
Sch = Mean years of schooling 

A large majority of the parents m the study were either Brahmin (34%) or 
Shudras (50%) by caste (Table 2) Of the Shudras, 82% belonged to the low economic 
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gioup. About 88% Brahmins were from high economic group. The Kshatriya and 
Vaishya constituted about 11 pei cent of the sample About 4% of the respondents 
weie non-Hindus Hie participants consisted of professionals (e g., doctors, engineers, 
teachers, lawyers) (15%), non-piofessionals (e g. clerks, business people, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, taxi-driveis, gaideneis, washermen) (26%), and others (including 
occupations received from patental generation like agriculture, carpentry, etc.) (59%). 
A large majority of the parents (75%) came from joint families. However, 13% rural, 
23% urban, and 42% metropolitan parents belonged to the nuclear family. Regarding 
duration of stay at the place of interview, 4% parents had been staying at the particular 
place for a year, 71% for two oi moi e years, and 25% since birth. It may be noted that 
42% rural, 26% urban, 9% men opolitan parents had been staying at the place of 
interview since birth 

Table 2 

Percent Distribution of Respondents by Caste, Occupation, Family 
Type and Duration of Stay at the Place. 


1 

RURAL 

URBAN 

METRO | 

CASTE 




| Brahmin 

23 

36 

44 

| • Fs’zalriya 

0 

6 

8 

1 Vaishya 

1 

7 

12 

1 Shudra 

69 

48 

34 

| Non-Hindu 

7 

3 

2 

OCCUPATION 




1 Professional 

3 

18 

24 

I Non-Professional 

18 

30 

30 

| Others 

79 

52 

46 

TYPE OF FAMILY 




I Nuclear 

13 

23 

39 | 

| Joint/Extended 
DURATION OF STAY 

87 

AT THE PLACE 

77 

61 1 

One Year 

0 

4 

4 

Two or more 

58 

69 

87 

years 




Since birth 

42 

27 

9 
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The rural parents were primarily Hindi speaking (Table 3), The mother tongue 
of 89% urban and 70% metropolitan parents was Hindi. The mother tongues of urban 
parents were varied Table 4 shows religious involvement of the parents. The parents 
showed different degree of ldigious involvement, such as sometimes offering prayers 
(39%), observing religious rituals (39%) and following religious code of conduct in life 
(23%). 


Table 3 

Mother Tongue of the Respondents (%) 


MOTHER 

RURAL 

URBAN 


METROPOLITAN 

TONGUE 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Hindi 

100 

100 

83 

95 

75 

65 

Punjabi 

- 

- 

8 

3 

- 

8 

Tamil 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

Bengali 

- 

- 

8 

3 

8 

15 

Telugu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

Oriya 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Rajasthani 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Sindhi 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 


M = Mother, F = Father 


Table 4 

Religious Involvement of the Respondents (%) 


CATEGORIES 

RURAL 

M F 

URBAN 

M F 

METROPOLITAN 
M F 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER 

Not at all 

- 

8 

- 

5 

3 

10 

11 

V9S9IHH 

a 


38 

35 

23 

45 

25 

Regular prayers 
in the temple 

- 

- 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Observance of 
religious rituals 

30 

73 

42 

33 

43 

15 

51 

Follows 

religious code of 
conduct in life 

13 

23 

28 

33 

33 

10 

28 


M = Mother, F - Father 
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Table 5 shows that metropolitan parents had maximum number of 4 children, 
urban parents 5, and rural parents had 6 children. Among the rural parents the 
majority of mothers and grandmothei s belonging to low ES had 3 children, the high ES 
respondents had 2 children A huge majouiy of urban and metropolitan mothers and 
grandmothers had eitliei I or 2 childien 
Table 5 

Percentage of Child Numbers by Residential Background, Parental Generation 
and Economic status. 

NO. OF RURAL URBAN METRO 

CHILDREN M GM M GM M GM 


1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

55 

15 

35 

35 

50 

15 

25 

2 

' 25 

40 

20 

30 

20 

40 

40 

30 

35 

40 

50 

60 

3 

35 

10 

60 

30 

30 

5 

20 

20 

25 

10 

15 

10 

4 

' 20 

25 

5 

20 

15 

0 

15 

10 

5 

0 

20 

5 

S 

10 

20 

15 

20 

20 

10 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

. 5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


M = Mother, GM = Giandmothci L = Low Economic status 
H = High Economic status 


Note: Since mother and father of the same child were included in the study, the 
number of children with one parent lias been shown in this table. 


Table 6 

Occupation Related Infornmtion (in percentage) 


CATEGORIES 

RURAL 

URBAN 

METROPOLITAN 

GRAND- 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

MOTHER 

MAJOR 

OCCUPATION 








Housewife 

80 

- 

48 

- 

55 

- 

87 

Domestic work 

18 

- 

13 

- 

8 

- 

12 


3 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Business 

3 

23 

18 

— 

13 

27 

4 

Service 

3 

13 

23 

■9 

25 

13 

2 


M = Mother, F = Father 

































Hie occupation related information are presented in Table 6 The rural mothers and 
fathers were primarily housewives and agriculturists, respectively About half of the 
urban mothers were housewives and the remaining half were engaged either as 
domestic help or in business and service. About 60% of the urban fathers were in 
government service and 40% in business Similar trend was observed for metropolitan 
parents Majority of the gtandmothers were housewives. Some of the grandmothers 
were also engaged in the performance of domestic chores 

Measures 

The following interview schedules weie developed and used in the study. 

a) Demographic Characteristics: 

It contained the following items of information, Age, caste, education, 
occupation, and monthly income of parents, child's age and number of children; type 
and number of family members, and religious involvement of parents. 

b) Acculturation Index: 

Following Berry (1990), the interview schedule consisted of 58 items related to 
the following dimensions of acculturation (see Appendix for interview schedules and 
details of the coding plans). 

i) Education There weie 8 items dealing with the educational status of parents and 
family members, desired education and occupation for children of both sexes, the 
importance of education, etc All these items, except one, were rated on 5-point 
scales The importance of education was rated on 8-point scale. The education index 
ranged from 8-43. 

ii) Wage Employment ' The schedules included 5 items dealing with the occupation of 
the parents (rated on a 6-pomt scale, 1-6), leasons for leaving the family occupation 
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(6-point scale, 0-5), piefened occupation for ladies (7-point scale, 0-6), freedom to 
daughter/daughter-m-law to choose occupation of their choice (4-point scale, 1-4), and 
the impact of present occupation on the family (6-point scale, 0-5) The scores ranged 
between 2-26. 

iii) Urbanization : Theie weie 9 items related to the duration of stay at the place, 
duration and place(s) wheie lived earliei, reasons for migrating from birth-place if 
applicable, frequency of visiting the uiban centre (s), place of stay in the urban centre, 
mode of transportation, visiting the uiban centre alone or with some other person, and 
purpose of visit 

The information i elated to purpose of visiting the other city, mode of transport 
and places where stayed eailier weie rated on 5-point scales (0-4) as well as duration 
of stay at the place at the time of interview, and frequency of visiting the other city (1- 
5). Items such as duiation of stay at earlier places, reasons for migration from village 
to town, and places of sta\ in the othci town were scored on 6-point scales (0-5). 
Lastly, the means of tiansportation weie rated on 12-point scale (0-11) The scores 
ranged between 2-48. 

tv) Mass Media The interview schedules contained 10 items related to mass-media. 
However, to begui with the parents weie asked the following two questions • Do you 
listen radio/watch television (scored on 2-point scale) and their attitude toward 
radio/television (scored on 6-point scale, 0-5) Should the parents answer the first 
question in affirmation, questions like time spent, preferences for radio/television, 
preference for the type of progiamine, and their likely impact on respondent's daily life 
were asked These items weie iated on 6-point scale (0-5). Also, questions related to 
the participants habit of reading the newspaper/magazines and the particular column of 
their interest were asked. The leading of newspaper and magazines were rated each 
on a 2-point scale Type oi magazine and news were scored on 5- and 6- point scales, 
respectively The scoies tanged between 1-4 
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v) Political Participation Paients’ participation in political activities was assessed 
through 6 items. Their views on politics, the particular election of their preference, 
frequency and basis foi casting vote were scored using 6-point scales (0-5). The 
respondent's association to a political/social organization (2 items) were scored using 

3- point scale. Also, the numbei of times the respondent casted vote were noted. The 
scores ranged between 0-28 

vi) Religion : The schedule contained 4 items dealing with parents' faith and extent to 
which he/she practiced leligion, the likelihood of eating food offered by persons of 
other religion, and his/hei piefeience for mixing with people of other religious groups 
The extent of practising religion was scored on 5-point scale (1-5). The remaining 
items were ranked on 2-point scale (1-2) The scores ranged between 4-11. 

vii) Language . There were two items dealing with the parents mother tongue/other 
languages known and used foi leading, writing, and speaking, and the language used 
for day-to-day couveisation The language used for daily conversation was scored on a 

4- point scale (1-4), and pioficiency in other language on 7-point scale (0-6). The 
scores ranged between 0-10 

viii) Daily practice The schedules contained 14 items examining the extent to which 
there is a change in diess, housing, food habits, social relationships and customs, 
division of labour etc Four items were scored on 2-point scales (1-2), 5 items on 3- 
point scales (0-2), one item on 3-pomt scale (1-3), 2 items on 4-point scales (1-4), and 
the remaining 2 items on 5-pomt scales (1-5) The scores ranged between 9-37 

ix) Global Acculturation Index This was obtained by summating parents' scores on all 
the eight dimensions described above 
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The responses to the above questions were recorded by the investigators 
verbatim and later rated on difteient scales by the two investigators. Full agreement 
among the rateis was ensuied Based on these ratings different indices such as 
education, employment, uibnni/ation. mass-media, political participation, religion, 
language, daily practice and global acculturation were computed. The data were 
further treated using suitable statistical analysis 

c) Value Development 

Three separate open-ended interview schedules, each consisting of 16 items for 
mothers, fathers and giandmotheis, were developed. They dealt with the following 
aspects of values. Parents' responses were recorded verbatim. 

Value and Cost of Childien Paients were asked to indicate some of the advantages 
and disadvantages to them in having children as compared with not having them at all 
in their own words. 

Gender Preference : Parents who valued children in terms of extending the family 
lineage were asked about theii preferences for boys and girls and reasons thereof. 

Expectations from Childien Patents were asked to describe their expectations from 
children, what do they want them to be in life. 

Desirable and Undesnable Chaiactenstics . Parents were asked that considering the 
fact that your child will be a citizen of 21st century, what are the human qualities you 
would like to develop in your child Also, parents indicated the characteristics which 
they would not like their child to adopt 
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Training Method : The methods adopted by parents to inculcate/not inculcate a 
particular quality in children were examined The parents were asked to illustrate with 
the help of an example 


Relevance of Ancient Indian Values : In the context of changing socio-cultural 
realities, parents were asked to indicate the extent to which they considered the ancient 
Indian values relevant. A list of values was read to them The list included values such 
as truth prevails, non-violence, honesty, benevolence, tushkama karma (desireless 
action), simple living and high thinking, respect for others and selfj etc. 

Classification of Behaviours into Desirable/Undesirable Categories : Parents were 
asked to indicate the criteria winch they used as a basis for deciding their child's 
behaviour as desirable or undesirable. 

Locus of Perceived Responsibility Who is to be blamed if the child despite all 
cautions develop undesiiable chaiacteristics, the schedule mentioned 

Extent of Compromise : Parents were asked to describe the extent of compromise 
possible in case of conflicting value preferences shown by the child. 

Agreement among the Family Members : Parents described the extent of agreement 
among the family members on the pattern of values a child should develop 


Planning and Conduct of the Study 

The thinking about this project began sometime in early 1992 which led to the 
development of a research pioposal The proposal was submitted to the Educational 
Research and Innovations Committee (ERIC) of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi foi financial assistance on 29 July, 1992 Based on 




the suggestions received fiom ERIC, the proposal was revised and re-submitted on 25 
April, 1993, The EIUC's appioval was received on 21st January, 1994 

The actual conduct of the pioject started from April 1994 and the academic 
activities received momentum with the joining of two Jr Project Fellows in May, 1994. 
Thereafter began the seaioli foi lelevant literatuie, preparation of interview schedules, 
discussion of interview schedules with colleagues and their pilot testing on 15 mothers 
living in the slum areas of Delhi, modifying the schedules, and their printing. 

At this point, to liioniioi the piogiess of ERIC sponsored projects, the PI was 
invited to present the details of the pioject with its progress at the Researchers' 
Seminar held on 23-27 Septembei, 1994 at Mysore The following suggestions were 
made in the seminar 

1. “Focus of study, 'A study of mothers' role in development of values among primary 
school children'. 

2 Delete SC/Nou-SC categorization of mothers 

3. Concentrate on 'socialization' lathei than 'acculturation' 

4. A comparative peispective could be developed by taking a small sample of 
fathers/other male eklois in the family 

5 Two categories of motheis need to be seen in terms of mothers and grandmothers 
of primary school age children 

In the light of above suggested changes, the pioposal design maybe revised ” 

Keeping the above suggestions in view, the design of the study was reformulated 
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The actual data collection .stalled in the month of October, 1994 and continued 
till March, 1995. In the meantime the investigators visited Allahabad twice for a 
period of 25 days each. Data weie collected from New Delhi (places like Ambedkar 
Nagar, Jhuggi slum behind NT. Saiopm Nagar. Lajpat Nagar, Karol Bagh, Vikaspuri 
and Saket), Allahabad city and villages of Allahabad (from Phulpur, Karchana, Chail 
and Sirsa blocks) 

Data weie collected by two investigators individually in a semi-structured 
interview situation The lespondcnts were approached at their homes at times 
convenient to them. Aftei establishing proper rapport, interviews were conducted at 
isolated places free from otliei distuibances. An interview lasted for about an hour. 
At the end of the interview respondents weie thanked for their cooperation. 

The obtained data weie coded by two investigators and there was 100% 
agreement among them with legal d to the coding of data In case of disagreement, the 
opinion of the Principal Investigate was sought This followed analyzing data, 
preparation of relevant tables and figures Few additional analyses were done with 
regard to socialization foi values Among mothers and fathers comparisons were made 
between young versus old paients. The mothers and fathers were divided into young 
and old categories on die basis of median of their ages (Median = 33 years) Finally, 
writing of the report took about four months 
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This cliaptei picsents the iindmgs regarding the pattern of acculturation 
experienced across difl'eient groups in relation to different variables 
Residential Background 

A comparison of the accultmation indices of rural, urban and metropohtan 
parents (Tables 7 and 8) showed that urban and metropolitan parents were more 
acculturated than rural parents on the following dimensions; education, wage 
employment, urbanization, exposure to mass media, language use, daily routine, and 
global acculturation index The mini parents showed higher participation in political 
activities than their urban and metropolitan counterparts. No differences were 
observed with regard to leligious piactices The urban and metropolitan parents were 
similar in the extent of acculturation on all dimensions. 

Table 7 

Mean Acculturation Scores and F Values by Residential 
Background. 


INDICES 

RURAL 

URBAN 

METRO 

mi 

Education 

IBM 

31 19 
(10-42) 

■ 

TREBm 

13 68** 

Wage Employment 

9 27 
(3-18) 

10 80 
(4-21) 

mmm 

KW»i 

7.73** 

Urbanization 

18 74 
(6-36) 

28 02 
(6-40) 

28 93 
(9-41) 

184 43** 

Mass-media 

12 78 
(1-29) 

18 98 
(2-33) 

20 50 
(1-34) 

27 72** 

Political Participation 


15 82 
(0-25) 

mgnm 

23 27** 

Religion 

H9 

7 44 
(4-11) 

7 67 
(4-11) 

2 11 

Language 

m 

4,41 

(1-10) 

■ 

HBEn 

51.28** 

Daily routine 

HI 

| 

w®mm 

HSi 

168 93** 

Global Acculturation 

1 14 81 
(67-175) 

13768 

(58-196) 

Ml 

47 74** 


** I* -- .01 


Note: Range of obtained scores is shown in parenthesis. 
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Table 8 


Scheffe’s Test of Multiple Comparisons for Acculturation 
Scores by Residential Background. 


INDICES 

R Vs U 

F (1,342) 

R vs M 

U vs M 

Education 

21 70** 

19 17** 

0.08 

Wage Employment 

13.02** 

9.97* . 

0.20 

Urbanization 

249 59** 

301.36** 

2 43 

Mass-media 

3 1 96** 

49 48** 

1.90 

Political Participation 

24.35** 

42 86** 

2.59 

Language 

75 70** 

78 25** 

0.02 

Daily routine 

214 70** 

285.84** 

5 08 

Global Acculturation 

64.27** 

78 16** 

0 68 


R = Rural, U = Urban , M = Metropolitan 

* P < .05 
** P < .01 


Parental Generation 

The results (Tables 9 and 10) revealed that fathers were more acculturated on 
the dimensions of education and wage - employment than mothers and grandmothers. . 
The grandmothers were relatively less urbanized and had lower exposure to mass- 
media than mothers and fathers. The grandmothers showed higher political - 
participation than fatlieis, who in turn were more participating in political activities 
than mothers. Also, the grandmothers were more religious than mothers and fathers. 
On language, daily routine, and global acculturation scores, fathers were more 
acculturated than mothers, who, in turn, showed higher acculturation than grand 
mothers. 
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Table 9 


Mean Acculturation Scores and F values by Parental Generation 


INDICES 

MOTHE 

R 

FATHER 

GRAND 

MOTHE 

R 


Education 

29 34 

31 69 

29.32 

8.70*+ 


(11-42) 

(11-40) 

(10-42) 


Wage Employment 

9 78 

12 71 

8 19 

58,19** 


(3-20) 

(6-2 1) 

(3-17) 


Urbanization 

26 69 

26 25 

22 75 

27 06*+ 


(7-40) 

(6-39) 

(6-40) 


Mass-media 

19 21 

19 09 

13.95 

14.93** 


(1-34) 

(2-32) 

(1-33) 


Political Participation 

14 12 

16 59 

18.15 

46 05** 


(1-24) 

(4-26) 

(1-26) 


Religion 

7 13 

7 48 

7 83 

7 83+* 


(4-11) 

(4-11) 

(4-11) 


Language 

3 96 

4 65 

2 65 

39 04** 


(1-10) 

(1-10) 

(1-10) 


Daily routine 

21 17 

23 17 

19 15 

108 24** 


(13-33) 

(16-33) 

(14-31) 


Global Acculturation 

130 98 

141 19 

120 35 

26 91** 


(67-196) 

(62-190) 

(58-191) 



** P_ < .01 

Note: Range of obtained scores is shown in parenthesis. 
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Table 10 


Scheffe’s Test of Multiple Comparisons for Acculturation 
Scores by Parental Generation 


INDICES 

M vs F 

F( 1,342) 

M vs GM 

F vs GM 

Education 

13 05* 

0,00 

13 24* 

Wage Employment 

47 39** 

4 24 

80,00** 

Urbanization 

0 57 

45 07** 

41 89** 

Mass-media 

001 

22,93** 

21 85** 

Political Participation 

34 09** 

90 54** 

13 51** 

Religion 

3 72 

4 10 

15 65** 

Language 

9 05* 

32 39** 

75 71** 

Daily routine 

53 45** 

54 35** 

215 59** 

Global Acculturation 

12 79* 

13 89** 

53 35** 


M = Mother F = Father GM = Grandmother 

* P < .05 
** P < .01 


Economic Status 


The parents belonging to high economic status showed significantly higher 
degree of acculturation than their low counteiparts on following items: education, 
wage-employment, urbanization, exposure to mass-media, political participation, 
language use, daily routine and global acculturation score (Table 11). On participation 
in religious activities, both groups were similar in the extent of acculturation. 
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Table 11 


Mean Acculturation Scores and F values by Economic 
Status 


INDICES 

LOW 

HIGH 

KH 

Education 

■ 

34 04 
(11-42) 

216.89** 

Wage Employment 

HUSH 

1 

10 89 
(3-21) 

14 89** 

Urbanization 

21 60 
(6-37) 

28 86 
(6-40) 

229 47** 

Mass-media 

13 00 
(1-32) 

21 84 
(2-34) 

97 06** 

Political Participation 

15 29 
(0-26) 

17 27 
(1-26) 

32 84** 

Religion 

741 

(4-11) 

7 54 
(4-11) 

0.82 

Language 

2 17 
(1-10) 

mmm 

283 46** 

Daily routine 

31 

KBE3I 

280.21** 

Global Acculturation 

113 76 
(58-183) 


215.18** 


** < .01 

Note: Range of obtained scores is shown in parenthesis. 


The Interaction Effects 


Table 12 contains F values for various interaction effects. The urban mothers 
(Figure 1) and urban parents belonging to high economic status (Figure 2) were more 
educated than other groups The fathers across different residential background had 
more or less similar level of formal education. There was an increase in the education 
index of grandmotheis Horn rural to urban to metropolitan centres The rural and 
metropolitan parents belonging to high economic status were less educated than urban 
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parents. On wage employment, the results showed that the urban and metropolitan 
parents, particularly the father, belonging to high economic status (Figures 3 and 4) 
were highly employed Figuies 5,6 and 7 levealed that urban and metropolitan parents 
(both mothers and fathers) belonging to high economic status were ^reatey^Urbanized. 


Table 12 

F Values for Interaction Effects 


INDICES 

Residence 

X 

Parental 

Generation 

r — 

Residence 

X 

Economic 

Status 

Parental 

Generation 

X 

Economic 

Status 

Residence 

X 

Parental 

Generation 

X 

Economic 

Status 

df= 

4,342 

2,342 

2,342 

4,342 

Education 

7 61** 

6 86** 

0.33 

1 58 


2 96 

7.83** 

11.95** 

1 67 

Urbanization 

4 68* 

14 75** 

6.21** 

16.48** 

Mass-media 

2.06 

0.32 

0 16 

• 1 93 

Political Participation 

2 34 

1 36 

5 47** 

9 32** 

Religion 

4 68* 

3 92* 

0.73 

0 35 

Language 

4 56* 

37.97** 

29 51** 

4 84* 

Daily routine 

6 06* 

24 76** 

6.38** 

1 34 

Global Acculturation 

2 71 

7 09** 

0 03 

2 58 


*P <.05 

** P < .01 
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For mass-media none of the interaction effects was significant. Figure 8 
showed that the grandmothei s were moie participating in political activities than 
fathers who showed higher political participation than mothers. However, 
grandmothers belonging to high economic status showed relatively lower participation 
in political activities than tlieii low status counterparts The urban high economic 
status parents were more leligious (Figures 9 and 10). The urban and metropolitan 
parents belonging to high economic status demonstrated superior performance on 
language (Figures 11, 12 and 13) The urban and metropolitan parents belonging to 
high economic status weie moie accultuiated in their daily routine (Figures 14 and 15). 
On global acculturation, the urban and metropolitan subjects belonging to high 
economic status demonstiated higher degree of acculturation than the other groups 
(Figure 16) 

In sum, the results showed that the urban and metropolitan parents were more, 
acculturated than the ruial patents Among parents, fathers were more acculturated 
than mothers, who in turn showed highei degree of acculturation than grandmothers 
However, on certain aspects (eg, political participation) grandmothers were more 
acculturated than motheis and fathers The parents belonging to high economic status, 
irrespective of their residential background, were more acculturated. 
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The parents were interviewed on different dimensions of socialization of 
children for values Their responses were content analyzed and frequency distributions 
were prepared. The frequencies were later converted into percentage of responses. 
Since there was close proximity m the responses of fathers and mothers belonging to a 
particular group (lesidence and economic status), their responses were pooled 
together. Further, grandmothers across different residential backgrounds and economic 
status expressed similar opinions As such their responses were also pooled together. 
The salient characteristics of the responses are presented in the subsequent sections. 

I 

Value and Cost of Children 

An analysis of the parental lesponses (Table 13) revealed that parents perceived 
Table 13 

Percent Responses for Value and Cost of Children by Residence and Economic 
Status 


RESPONSES 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


GRANDMOTHER 

S 


u 


M 


LE 


HE 


A. Value of Children 







1 Running family lineage 

35 

20 

16 

35 

15 

50 

2. Domestic help 

41 

21 

15 

38 

14 

12 

3. Source of pleasure 

30 

27 

26 

28 

33 

24 

4 Source of Love 

26 

35 

28 

23 

37 

27 

5. Companions 

14 

33 

19 

18 

18 

8 

6. Bring husband-wife close 

29 

15 

20 

22 

21 

5 

7 Make life meaningful 

26 

46 

43 

30 

43 

23 





tm 



B. Cost of Children 




mm 



1. Economic Loss 

9 

2 

15 

13 

5 

2 

■ j r * Jbmibb 

1 

10 

5 

8 

3 

3 

3. Cause inconvenience 

— 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4. Anxiety about child’s 
health 

18 

8 

21 

19 

12 

15 

5 Social obligation 

— 

4 

4 

3 

3 

8 

6 Future related anxiety 

58 

58 

30 

46 

51 

46 

7. No cost 

38 

30 

33 

30 

37 

41 


R = Rural, II = Urban, M = Metiopolitan 

LE = Low economic status, HE = High economic status. 
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two types of advantages in having children, i.e. psychological and economic. Among 
the economic advantages, domestic help received from children, and their contribution 
in running the family tree were mentioned. The psychological advantages included 
factors such as children make life more meaningful, are the source of pleasure and 
love, provide company and bung husband-wife more close. Further, irrespective of 
their residential background and economic status both the parents expressed similar 
views. The same was true foi giandmotheis 

Residential Background 

The analysis of responses on the measure of value of children revealed that 
parents from rural areas gave primacy to the economic value of children followed by 
the psychological ones To ruial patents, children were more valuable for the possible 
domestic help rendered by them followed by their contribution in running the family 
tree. This was followed by the psychological value of children Thus children were 
seen valuable for the pleasure they provide to parents, bringing husband-wife more 
close, as source of love and by their contribution in making life more meaningful, in 
order of priority.. Their companionship value was least emphasized. In contrast to 
rural parents, the urban and metropolitan parents emphasized more on the 
psychological value of children To these parents children were important because 
they make life more meaningful and are the source of love The urban parents valued 
children for the company (third rank) and love (fourth rank) provided by them. The 
parents from metropolitan area gave third rank to the pleasure received from children 
followed by their role in bringing husband and wife closer and the companionship 
extended by them. These values were followed by the economic value of children, such 
as their contribution in running the family lineage and the domestic help to be received 
from them. 

Economic Status 


A comparison of the paients belonging to low and high economic status levels 
revealed certain interesting tieiul.s Hie parents belonging to the low economic status 
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gave priority to the domestic help received from children followed by their contribution 
in extending the family tree. The high economic status parents gave priority to the feet 
that children make life more meaningful, and are the source of love and pleasure. The 
other psychological advantages, such as children bring husband aud wife close, and 
provide company were less valued The economic utility of children, such as their 
contribution in extending the family lineage and the domestic help received from them 
were less valued It may be mentioned that the economic utility of children were not 
altogether missing even ui the case of paieuts belonging to high economic status. 

Grandmother's Views 

The grandmothers showed an interesting pattern of responses. A large 
majority of grandmothers gave prominence to children's utility in running the family 
lineage. However, the value of children as domestic help was least desired. Instead, 
children were more valued for their psychological utility, such as they are the source of 
love and pleasure, and make life more meaningful The children as companions and 
their role in bringing husband-wile close were least valued by the grandmothers. 

Gender Preference 


The respondents who perceived the importance of children in terms of 
extending the family tree were asked about their preference for son or daughter. The 
metropolitan parents (mothers aud fathers) belonging to high economic status and 
metropolitan fathers from low economic status gave equal importance to son and 
daughter In contrast, metropolitan mothers belonging to low economic status (82%) 
and grandmothers (73%) from both low and high economic status preferred son to 
daughter. In contrast, urban mothers (65%), urban grandmothers (72%), rural 
mothers (74%) and rural giandmotheis (96%) preferred son to daughter. A large 
majority of the respondents (93%) who perceived the importance of children in terms 
of extending the family tiee believed that sons were advantageous for that they take 
over the family responsibilities when parents grow old About 30% respondents felt 
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that daughters also helped in domestic work; though they are not preferred for 
economic reasons (such as dowiy). 


Number of Children 


The economic value of children is expected to be associated with child 
numbers. As bas been shown in Table 5, the rural parents had higher number of 
children than urban patents, who in turn had greater number of children than 
metropolitan parents The lural giandmothers also had greater number of children 
than urban and metropolitan patents Likewise, the number of children with parents 
belonging to low economic status was gieatei than high economic status parents. The 
same was, however, not tiue foi grandmotheis. Also comparisons between mothers 
and grandmothers acioss lesidence and economic status were not significant. 

The economic value of children may also be linked to the differences in 
educational status of males and females. The description of the demographic profile 
(Chapter 2) illustrates a relatively lowei educational status for females participating in 
the study 

Frequency of Responses 


Since parents responded to open-end questions, the number of advantages 
Table 14 


Mean Number of Responses for Value of Children 


CATEGORIES 


MOTHER 

FATHER 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER 

1. Residential 
Background 

Ruial 

1.78 

2.42 

1.50 


Uiban 

1 55 

2 67 

1.65 


Metio 

2 20 

2.05 

1 90 






2. Economic 

Status 






Low 

2,-17 

2.83 

1 90 


Tfflil 

1 05 

1.93 

1.46 
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counted by them were computed (Table 14) Chi-Square analysis showed that 
metropolitan parents indicated significantly greater number of advantages in having 
children than urban parents, who, in turn, gave significantly greater number of 
responses than rural patents Also fathcis counted greater number of advantages than 
mothers and grandmotheis (Chi-Square (4) = 9.33,P <.01). No differences were, 
however, observed in the frequency of responses of mothers, fathers and grandmothers 
across economic status (Chi-Square (2) = 0 71) 


Young and Old Parents 


Table 15 


Responses 

R 

U 

M 

LE 


wmmwmmmm 

ESI 

O 

m 

O 


O 


O 


-OJ 

Mother 











1 Running family lineage 

50 

50 

19 

29 

27 

20 

41 

50 

22 

25 

2. Domestic help 

35 

29 

15 

21 

17 

20 

33 

50 

8 

8 

3. Source of plea sure 


43 

27 

0 

37 

10 

15 

14 

53 

21 

4. Source of love 

12 

14 

23 

21 

20 

20 

20 

21 

17 

17 

5 Companions 

8 

0 


7 

27 

20 

13 

Efll 

22 

8 

6. Bring husband-wife 
close 

12 

29 

38 

36 

33 

40 

20 

14 

33 

33 

7. Make life more 
meaningful 

15 

■ 

19 

14 

10 

50 

17 

50 

8 

21 












Father 











1 Running family lineage 

4 

0 

30 

10 

0 

15 

13 

20 

17 

4 

2. Domestic help 

33 

47 

30 

15 

14 

12 

47 

20 

22 

24 

3 Source of pleasure 

48 

47 

35 

35 

43 

24 

47 

37 

28 

31 

4. Source of love 

38 

26 

40 

45 

57 

9 

13 

37 

28 

14 

5. Companions 

4 

21 

10 

25 

42 

21 

17 

33 

11 

19 

r -- 

6. Bring husband-wife 
close 

43 

37 

50 

70 

29 

60 

40 

57 

50 

57 

7. Make life more 
meaningful 

52 

68 

60 

1 

J_ 

40 

57 

36 

70 

63 

67 

33 


n = jvurai* u . — 

HE = High Economic Status, ^ = Young, O = Old 

Table 1 shows that the lauge of the ages of parents (mothers and fathers) was 
quite varied (19-50 yeats) Thetefoie, the parents were divided into young and old 
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categories on the basis of median of their ages (Median = 33 years) and their responses 
were content-analyzed. Table 15 contains the results. The economic value of children 
in terms of their contribution to running the family tree received primacy by the rural 
mothers belonging to low economic status iriespective of their age. In contrast, the 
young rural fathers from low economic status emphasized more the domestic help 
received from cluldien. in geneial, the younger parents gave primacy to the 
psychological value of children than theii older counterparts 

Costs in Having Childi en 

Among the costs m having cliildien, parents' responses were classified in two 
categories, ie. economic cost and psychological cost. The economic cost included 
factors such as financial loss, iesponsibility of child rearing, social obligation, and 
inconvenience caused by childi en The psychological cost included parents concern 
about the child's health and his/her future insecurity 

Among the rural patents, psychological cost received primacy over the 
economic cost They weie i elatively moie concerned about the child's health and 
future insecurity The financial loss leceived less importance To them children were 
not a responsibility, source of inconvenience, or social obligation About 38% rural 
parents did not perceive any cost in having children The urban parents gave first 
priority to future insecurity of cluldien followed by no cost in having children The 
other relatively less frequently mentioned responses were . responsibility of child 
rearing, concern about child's health, children as social obligation, financial loss and 
children as source of inconvenience It may be mentioned that while children were not 
viewed as causing inconvenience oi social obligation foT rural parents, a small number 
of urban parents did perceive them as such The responses of metropolitan parents 
were more diffused ranging fiom no cost, future insecurity and health of children, and 
financial losses (especially be patents belonging to low economic status) 


An analysis of the iespouses of the younger and older parents (Table 16) 
revealed that psychological cost dominated ovei the economic Cost in all groups of 
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parents. Parents were highly concerned with the insecure future of their children. This 
concern was more expiessed by younger parents than the older ones. A sizable 
number of younger mothets weie bothered by the responsibility of child care Greater 
number of older patents showed concent about the child's health care 


Table 16 

Percent Responses for Cost of Children by the Age of Parents 


Responses 

R 


11 

m i 

LE 




0 

HI 

O 


O 


O 

CHI 

ESI 

Mother 











1. Economic loss 

3 

7 


Ell 

23 

20 

2 

8 

17 

21 

2. Responsibility of child 
care 

-» 

J 

0 


HI 

10 

0 

H! 

HI 

17 

n 

3 Cause inconvenience 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 Anxiety about child’s 
health 

J 

14 

0 

14 

20 

40 

2 

20 

15 

22 

5. Social obligation 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6. Future related anxiety 

42 

50 

69 

35 

33 

30 

44 

22 

50 

50 

— - - * - 1 
7 No cost 

54 

57 

23 

50 

43 

30 

28 

41 

50 

57 












Father 











1. Economic loss 

in 

15 

0 

0 

14 

12 

5 

a 


17 

2. Responsibility of child 
care 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

3. Cause inconvenience 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


mm 

3 

4 Anxiety about child’s 
health 

14 

32 

10 

10 

14 

18 

5 

H 

20 

37 

5. Social obligation 

(T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 Future related anxiety 

71 

79 

80 

45 

71 

73 

89 

57 

100 

77 

7. No cost 

19 

16 

25 

50 

29 

27 

11 

38 

30 

20 


R = Rural, U = Urban, M = Metropolitan, LE - Low Economic Status, 
HE = High Economic Status, Y * Young, O = Old 


Table 17 contains the mean numbet of costs expressed by different groups of 
parents. Chi-Square (3x3) indicated that metiopolitan parents reported significantly 
greater number of costs in having ehildien than rural and urban parents. Also, mothers 
gave greater number of .espouses than fathers and grandmothers (Chi-Square (4) = 
4 87, P< .05). The motheis and giandinothers belonging to low ES counted more 
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disadvantages in having childien than parents of other groups (Chi-Square (2) = 4.58, 
P <.05) 

Table 17 


Mean Number of Responses for Cost of Children 


CATEGORIES 


MOTliE 

R 

FATHER 

GRAND- 

MOTHE 

R 

K Residential 
Background 

Ruial 

1 1 

1 2 

1.2 


Uiban 

1 3 

1 1 

1 0 


Metio 

1 6 

1.3 

1 2 





t 

2. Economic 

Status 






Low 

1 53 

1.01 

1.26 


■tin 

1 13 

1.08 

1.05 


In sum, the lesuits showed that rural parents emphasized more on the economic 
value of children than urban and metropolitan parents. The parents from low 
economic status valued childien foi their economic utility where-as children's 
psychological value was emphasized more by high economic status parents. The 
grandmothers emphasized on the children's contribution for running the family tree. 
While fathers did not discriminate between boys and girls, mothers and grandmothers 
preferred sons to daughteis. The younger parents gave primacy to psychological value 
of children. The rural parents, gi andmothers, and parents belonging to low economic 
status had more numbei of childien than other groups. Women in these groups were 
also less educated. Metropolitan patents saw more advantages of children followed by 
urban and rural parents For costs in having children, rural parents emphasized more 
on the psychological cost, and uiban and metropolitan parents on the economic cost of 
children 
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Expectations from Children 

Parents weie asked about theii expectations from children. The results are 
presented in Table 18 The iespouses weie primarily of two types - society-centred, 
and child-centred. Among the society-centred responses, children were expected to be 
serving the parents in theii old age, be concerned to the family and social welfare, and 
a good citizen. The cluld-centied iespouses included expectations like success in 
school, life including vocational life, and their being good h uman beings. 

Table 18 

Percent Responses for Expectations from Children by Residence and Economic 
Status 


RESPONSES 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


GRAND¬ 

MOTHERS 


R U M LE HE 


1 Achieve success in life 

76 

75 

69 

76 

71 

75 

2. Be a good citizen 

21 

58 

31 

40 

33 

28 

3 Be concerned to the social 
and family welfare 

28 

25 

21 

24 

25 

32 

4 Progress in school 

28 

20 

18 

22 

22 

27 

5 Achieve success in 
vocational life 

24 

26 

35 

33 

30 

33 

6 Serving the parents 

29 

30 

28 

37 

21 

49 

7. Be good human being 

- 

10 

10 

16 

4 

6 


R = Rural, U = Urban, M = Metiopolitan 

LE = Low economic status, IIE = High economic status. 

The overwhelming i espouse of parents irrespective of residence, ES and 
generation, was that then childien should achieve success in life (74%) - a child- 
centred expectation. This was followed by the desire for children to become good 
citizens of the country (40%). achieving success in vocational life (28%), serving the 
parents (26%), and being concerned with the family and social welfare (25%). 'Be a 
good human being' was the least desnetl lesponse (7%) which was expressed by none 
of the rural parents but bv majonty of parents belonging to low economic status 
(16%) The grandmothers' second piefeued desire was that children should be serving 
to their parents when they giow old 
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The analysis of the responses of Hie young and old parents (Table 19) revealed 
almost a similar pattern as described above 'Achieving success in life' received first 
priority by all groups of patents The meliopolitan patents belonging to high ES were 
more expecting. The young metiopolitan fathers did not expect their children to be 
good citizens oi be concerned with the social and family welfare The old metropolitan 
mothers did not expect their childi en to be concerned to the social and family welfare 
or progress in the school 'Be a good human being' was least expected by all groups of 
parents. 

Table 19 


Percent Responses for Expectations of Children by Age of the Parents 


Responses 

K 

U 

M 

LE 

HE 


D 

0 

□ 

O 

n 

O 

D 

O 

DEI 

Mother 









■ 


1 Achieve success in life 

69 

85 

62 

64 

60 

60 

63 

71 

63 

70 

2. Be a good citizen 

23 

21 

50 

57 

43 

20 

37 

43 

42 

29 

3. Be concerned to the 
social and family welfare 

15 

28 

15 

36 

33 

0 

19 

07 

25 

33 

4. Progress in school 

23 

21 

12 

21 

23 

0 

19 

14 

19 

17 

5. Achieve success in 
vocational life 

38 

28 

35 

29 

37 

20 

41 

28 

31 

25 

6. Serving the parents 

38 

14 

27 

36 

53 

40 

48 

36 

31 

25 

7. Be good human being 

15 

o 

19 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

02 

04 












Father 



— 








1. Achieve success m life 

71 

89 


75 

86 

82 

80 

87 

83 

76 

2. Be a good citizen 

19 

21 

55 ' 

65 

0 

33 

37 

47 

17 

33 

3. Be concerned to the 
social and family welfare 

43 

32 

25 

15 

0 

18 

37 

30 

22 

17 

4. Progress in school 

29 

37 

45 

35 

14 

30 

37 

40 

28 

79 

5. Achieve success in 
vocational life 

33 

53 

25 

20 

57 

45 

3 

43 

39 

38 

6. Serving the paieuts 

29 

37 

45 

25 

14 

24 

4 

43 

22 

19 

7 Be good human being 

0 

0 

20 

15 

14 

6 

13 

6 

5 

7 


R Rural, U - Uiban, M - Metiopolitan, LE = Low Economic Status, 
HE - High Economic Status, Y = Young, O = Old 
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Desirable and Undesirable Human Characteristics 

Table 20 contains the peicent lesponses for desirable human qualities which 
parents belonging to the two generations hailing from different residential backgrounds 
and economic status desued then children to adopt. Since there was a close 
correspondence between the lesponses of mothers and fathers irrespective of then- 
residence and economic status, their responses have been pooled together. Due to 
similarity, the responses of gi and-motliers across residence and economic status were 
also pooled 
Table 20 


Percent Responses for Desirable Human Qualities 


QUALITIES 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


GRAND¬ 

MOTHERS 


M 


LE HE 


1. Truthfulness 

29 

44 

38 

37 

37 

58 

2 Obedience 

34 

59 

55 

48 

50 

62 

3. Hardworking 

80 

81 

64 

84 

71 

66 

4. Honesty 

80 

76 

66 

81 

68 

73 

5. Benevolence 

40 

41 

25 

38 

32 

38 

6 Curiosity 

14 

28 

18 

14 

26 

26 

• --- 

7. Justice 

13 

33 

16 

13 

28 

16 

8. Religious 

20 

33 

25 

18 

34 

40 

9 Social Welfare 

21 

30 

21 

20 

28 

30 

10 Tolerance 

25 

34 

23 

26 

28 

34 

11 Humanity 

38 

43 

25 

33 

40 

43 

12. Friendliness 

8 

10 

8 

12 

5 

11 


R = Rural, U = Urban, M = Metropolitan 

LE = Low economic status, HE = High economic status. 

The parental responses about desirable human qualities may be classified into 
two groups, i e individual-centred and socio-centric characteristics. Among the 
individual-centred characteristics parents desired their children to be hardworking, 
honest, truthful, leligious, tolerant and curious The socio-centric characteristics 
included qualities such as obedience, benevolence, social welfare, justice, humanity and 
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friendliness It may be mentioned iluit individual centred qualities have got prominence 
over the socio-centric qualities among all gioups of parents. 

Residential Background 

A large majority of paient.s desned their children to be hardworking and honest 
- the iudividual-centi ed characteristics. These characteristics have received primacy 
among all the parents inespecuve of their background. Following these, rural parents 
emphasized on the development of socio-centric characteristics, such as benevolence, 
humanity and obedience, in ordei of priority They also want their children to be 
truthful, tolerant, religious (indivuhial-centeied) and interested in social welfare (socio- 
centric characteristic). The de\ elopment of qualities like curiosity, justice and 
friendliness received less importance 

Like rural respondents, urban parents also gave top priority to the individual 
centred characteristics, such as haul work and honesty These qualities were followed 
by sociocentric characteristics, such as obedience and humanity. The urban parents 
also desired their childien to speak truth and show benevolence. The other desired 
characteristics by urban patents in order of priority were: tolerance, justice, religious, 
social welfare and curiosity Friendliness was least desired. It is interesting to note 
that, except hardwork and honesty, the othei desired characteristics were mentioned by 
a relatively larger number of uiban parents than their rural counter-parts. 

The metropolitan parents emphasized more on honesty, hardwork (individual- 
centred qualities) and obedience (sociocentric characteristic). The other qualities were 
mentioned by relatively lesser number of metropolitan parents. These characteristics in 
order of priority were truthfulness, religious, benevolence, h umanity tolerance, social 
welfare, curiosity and justice Friendliness as a hu man characteristic was least desired. 

Thus it is cleai that patents, irrespective of their residential background, 
wanted their childien to be honest and ha ul wo iking. It may be important to state that 
rural and urban paients gave liist lank to hardwork and honesty received second rank 
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The reverse was, howevei. true for metropolitan parents. Obedience was the third 
highly valued characteristic by mban and metropolitan parents while it surprisingly 
received fifth priority by the nival parents Further, the urban and metropolitan parents 
accorded fifth rank to tiutli fulness while it received sixth rank by the rural parents. 
The other highly valued qualities were benevolence and humanity which were ranked 
third and fourth by rural paients, and fifth and sixth by urban and metropolitan parents. 
The development of chaiactenstics such as curiosity, justice and friendliness were 
relatively less emphasized by all the three groups of parents 

Economic Status 


A comparison of the paiental views in relation to social class indicated that 
hardwork, honesty and obedience were valued highly, in order of priority, by the 
parents belonging to botli low and high economic status. This was followed by 
qualities such as benevolence, truthfulness and humanity which were assigned fourth, 
fifth and sixth ranks by low economic status, and sixth, fifth and fourth ranks 
respectively by high economic status parents. The characteristics such as curiosity, 
justice and friendliness leceived low priority by low economic status parents, while 
high economic status valued friendliness as least desirable. 

Grandmother's views 

An analysis of the grandmothers' responses revealed consensus among them 
irrespective of their residential background and economic status affiliations They gave 
high priority to honesty, hardwoik, obedience and truthfulness. The characteristics 
like humanity, religiosity, benevolence, tolerance and social welfare were second in the 
order of desirability Friendliness and justice received low priority. 


It may be rewarding to compare the responses of parents and grandmothers 
and see if any cross-geneiational similarities or differences exist. The parents of two 
generations gave highest pnonty to individual-centred characteristics, albeit with 
changed priorities. While majority of the parents desired their children to be 
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hardworking followed by honesty the reverse was true for grandmothers. Both 
parents and grandparents assigned third rank to obedience, a socio-centric 
characteristic. Further, humanity and truthfulness turned out to be the fourth and fifth 
priorities, respectively, by paicuts while the reverse was true for grandmothers. The 
characteristics such as cunosity, justice and friendliness were least desired by both 
group of respondents. 


Young and Old Parents 

Table 21 

Percent Responses for Desirable Human Characteristics by Age of the Parents 


Responses 

«n 

L! 

M 

LE 

HE 


D 

O 

□ 

o 

a 

O 


O 


o 

Mother 











1. Truthfulness 

27 

m 

46 

5 

46 

50 

41 


38 

37 

2 Obedience 

50 

57 

46 

35 

73 

40 

5 

64 

66 

54 

3. Hardworking 

84 

78 

53 

5 

63 

70 

69 

71 

63 

62 

4. Honesty 

65 

64 

57 

85 

56 

80 

63 

1 

55 

62 

5. Benevolence 

23 

35 

23 

42 

36 

40 

26 

5 

30 

33 

6. Curiosity 

IB 

14 

15 

42 

26 

30 

10 

21 

27 

33 

7. Justice 

IB 

D 

19 

64 

23 

10 

10 

21 

27 

33 

8. Religious 

IB 

35 

15 

57 

ES 

40 

17 

42 

36 

45 

9. Social Welfare 

IB 

35 

isT 

5 

26 

20 

19 

28 

25 

37 

10. Tolerance 

m 

57 

15 

42 

16 

50 

15 

57 

19 

29 

11. Humanity 

26 

KB 

27 

35 

D 

50 

23 

71 

38 

58 

12. Friendliness 

IB 


11 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

11 

16 












Father 











1. Truthfulness 

19 

IB 

3 

55 

14 

36 

2 

26 

3 

El 

2 Obedience 

38 

15 

5 

60 

42 

60 

36 

53 

5 


3. Hardworking 

10 

94 

85 

85 

85 

78 

93 

9 

8 

78 

4. Honesty 

61 

78 

90 

75 

85 

84 

66 

8 

9 

80 

5. Benevolence 

42 

26 

50 

55 

28 

27 

8 

3 

3 

45 

6. Curiosity 

9 

10 

50 

55 

14 

12 

13 

13 

2 

26 

7. Justice 

14 

1 <) 

20 

50 

0 

18 

13 

2 

2 

28 

8. Religious 

m 

m 

25 

55 

28 

24 

16 

21 


40 

9 Social Welfare 

28 

21 

20 

50 

14 

24 

3 

2 

1 

35 

10. Tolerance 

38 

36 

30 

45 

14 

27 

3 

3 

3 

40 

11. Humanity 

42 

' 1* 

25 

55 

42 

33 

3 

2 

5 

47 

12. Friendliness , 0 

■v 

10 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

9 


R = Rural, U = Urban, M Meliopolitan, LE = Low Economic Status, 
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HE = High Economic Status. V - Young, O = Old 


Among the parents (ie. inotheis and fathers), comparisons were made 
between young and old paients (divided on the basis of median of their ages = 33 
years) and the results am lonumetl in Table 21 . The individual-centred characteristics 
such as honesty and hauluoik have turned out to be the modal characteristics, 
followed by socio-centric values such as obedience and humanity. However, a very 
clear cut pattern for young and old paients is not visible. Results show a mixture of 
different values 


Frequency of Responses 

Table 22 contaius the mean number of desirable characteristics as counted by 
parents. The grandmothei s scoi ed significantly greater number of characteristics than 
mothers and fathers Also, the mini parents reported significantly greater number of 
characteristics than urban paients. who, in turn, counted significantly greater number 
of characteristics than metiopolitan parents (Chi-Square (4) = 22.64, P < 01). The 
parents from low ES backgiound counted higher number of characteristics than high 
ES background (Chi-Square (2) - 10 98, P_ <.01). 

Table 22 


Mean Number of Desirable C haracteristics 


CATEGORIES 


MOT HE 

R 

FATHER 

GRAND- 

MOTHE 

R 

1. Residential 
Background 

Ruial 

447 

mm 

6.9 


Urban 

1 7 

5.5 

5 0 


Metio 

4.75 

43 

4.97 






2. Economic 

Status 






Low 

1.3 

4.3 

6 1 


mm 

3 31 

4 9 

5.15 
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Undesirable Characteristics 


The respondents were asked about the undesirable characteristics which they 
would not like their childien to inculcate The results are contained in Table 23. The 
obtained responses can be classified into individual-centred and socio-centric 
characteristics. Among the individual-centred characteristics, laziness, greed, 
fearfulness, telling lie, and taking medicine were mentioned by the parents. The socio- 
centric characteristics mcludecl disobedience, quarrelness, stealing, and arrogance. 


Table 23 

Percent Responses for Undesit able Characteristics by Residence and Economic 
Status 


CHARACTERISTICS 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


GRAND¬ 

MOTHERS 


u 


M 


LE 


HE 


1 Disobedience 

70 

66 

60 

61 


64 

2. Laziness 

81 

71 

70 

72 


71 

3. Quarrelness 

84 

80 

68 

79 


76 

4. Greed 

78 

76 

68 

71 


71 

5 Fear 

80 

75 

66 

72 

76 

70 

6. Stealing 


19 

18 

27 

10 

19 

7 Arrogance 

1 

11 

4 

8 

3 

7 

8 Telling lie 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

9 Taking medicine 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 


R — Rural, U — Urban, M = Metropolitan 

LE — Low economic status, HE = High economic status. 


Three individual - centied characteristics such as laziness, greed and feaT, and 
two socio-centric characteristics such as disobedience and quarrelness were considered 
highly undesirable by parents of different groups Also, within a particular group there 
was least variation m the pei cent age of parental responses. The characteristics such as 
stealing and arrogance we.e described undesirable by few parents A somewhat 
contradictory finding was that telling a lie was not deemed undesirable by parents; only 
a very small percentage of giamlimtheis described it undesirable. 
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An analysis of the pattern of i espouses indicates that parents from rural, urban, 
low economic status as well as giandmothers considered quarrelness to be highly 
undesirable In contiast, metropolitan and high economic status parents viewed 
laziness and greed to be highly umlcsitable Thus the first group of parents (i e rural, 
urban, low economic status and siandmothei) were social in their orientation, the 
second group showed personal oiieutation as far as percentage of responses for 
undesirable characteristics were concerned. 


Table 24 

Percent Responses for Undesirable Characteristics by Age of the Parents 


Responses 

S 

, 

l! 

M 

LE HE 



0 

E9I 

O 

EH 

O 

Y 

O 

EH 

Ell 

Mother 











1. Disobedience 

95 

84 

75 

90 

86 

76 

80 

100 

89 

83 

2. Laziness 

90 

84 

75 

95 

57 

82 

100 

100 

100 

88 

3. Quarrelness 

86 

74 

95 

85 

57 

88 

100 

100 

89 

88 

4 Greed 

90 

84 

70 

90 

57 

85 

90 

100 

89 

88 

5. Fear 

95 

89 

75 

100 

86 

79 

93 

100 

93 

88 


— 

32 

15 

IB 

14 

15 

6 

13 

6 

9 


— 

— 

15 

5 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

6 

8. Telling lie 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

- 

- 


- 

■| 

9. Taking 
medicine 

fl 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


a 












Father 











1. Disobedience 

65 

78 

46 

57 

57 

80 

47 

93 

67 

58 

2. Laziness 

76 

78 

54 

64 

60 

100 

59 

100 

69 

67 

3. Quarrelness 

84 

78 

85 

87 

67 

100 

71 

100 

86 

54 

4. Greed 

61 

71 

65 

71 

63 

90 

54 

93 

75 

67 

5 Fear 

73 

71 

62 

78 

70 

80 

59 

93 

80 

67 

6, Stealing 

12 

28 


07 

30 

20 

22 

14 

17 

20 


03 

28 

03 

07 

03 

10 

02 

14 

05 

17 

Imiiii—1 


14 

07 

— 

06 

10 

06 

21 

02 

08 

9. Taking 
medicine 

- 

07 

— 

— 


— 




04 


R = Rural, U = Uiban, M = Metropolitan, LE = Low Economic Status, 
HE = High Economic Status, Y = Young, O = Old 
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The analysis of the responses of young and old parents (Table 24) did not 
indicate any significant deviation than the responses mentioned above. The rural 
parents reported significantly greatci number of undesirable characteristics (Table 25) 
followed by metropolitan and uiban parents. Fathers counted significantly greater 
number of undesiiable characteristics followed by grandmothers and mothers (Chi- 
Square (4) = 9 23, P < 01) Al.so parents belonging to low ES scored higher than 
their high ES counterparts (Chi-Square) (2) = 4.66, P < 05) 


Table 25 

Mean Number of Undesirable C haracteristics 


CATEGORIES 


MOTHER 

FATHER 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER 

1. Residential 
Background 

Rural 

4 10 

4.50 

4.80 


Urban 

3 35 

4 50 

3.17 


Metro 

3 97 

4.40 

3 90 






2. Economic 

Status 






Low 

3 93 

43 

441 



3 68 

4 5 

3.51 


To conclude, paients gave iirst priority to individual - centred characteristics 
such as honesty and hardwork, followed by socio-centric characteristics such as 
obedience, benevolence and truthfulness However, group differences were observed 
in parents' responses The characteristics such as disobedience, laziness, quarrelness, 
greed and fear were deemed highly undesirable The rural parents yielded greater 
number of desirable or undesirable characteristics The grandmothers showed larger 
number of desirable characteristics whereas fathers scored high on counting 
undesirable characteristics 
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IV 


Training Methods 

Paients weie interviewed with legard to the method used by them to inculcate 
desirable qualities and eliminate undesirable characteristics in children. Table 26 shows 
that parents and grandmothers used four methods, i.e., story telling, persuasion, 
scolding and physical punishment Majority of the respondents used persuasion, 
followed by story telling and scolding, and physical punishment is least used. Story 
telling was more common among lural parents than urbans and metropolitans, who 
used scolding more oftenly The paients belonging to low economic status used story 
telling more frequently than then high economic status counterparts who used scolding 
more frequently Howevei, the difference in the use of story telling and scolding in 
both groups (low and high economic status) was very low. The use of physical 
punishment was more common among rural parents, particularly those belonging to 
low economic status The high ES parents did not prefer the use of physical 
punishment. The grandmothers used persuasion more frequently followed by scolding, 
story telling and physical punishment 

Table 26 


Percent Responses for Training Methods by Residence and Economic Status 


METHOD 

MOTHERS AND FATHERS 

GRAND- 



MOTHERS 


R U M LE HE 


1 Story Telling 

39 

6 

20 

38 

26 

29 

2. Persuasion 

81 

86 

55 

77 

72 

77 

3. Scolding 

33 

41 

19 

33 

29 

32 

4. Physical punishment 

15 

- 

5 

13 

- 

5 


R = Rural, U = Urban, M = Metiopolitan 

LE = Low economic status, HE = High economic status. 

The younger rural, urban and high economic status fathers (Table 27) indicated 
greater use of peisuasion, while the same was true for old metropolitan and low 
economic status falheis I’he use of physical punishment was more common among 
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fathers than motheis The young lathers from metropolitan area and high economic 
status did not show the use of physical punishment 

Table 27 

Percent Responses for Training Methods by Age of the Parents 


Methods 

RUM LE HE 


Y 

O 

D 

O 

mm 

O 

fl 

O 

Y 

O 

Mother 












30 

21 

07 

- 

17 

50 

17 

14 

19 

25 

2. Persuasion 

80 

85 

76 

78 

60 

60 

70 

79 

75 

73 

3. Scolding 

26 

50 

42 

43 

23 

30 

37 

50 

22 

38 

4. Physical 
punishment 

“ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

06 

■ 

02 

- 

02 

■ 












Father 




m 







pWcl WMi ETTfllf 

4 

11 

- 

■ 

14 

60 

6 

33 

- 

29 

2. Persuasion 

100 

89 

95 

85 

57 

73 

77 

100 

100 

79 

3. Scolding 

57 

53 

70 

35 

43 

18 

43 

36 

44 

26 


■ 

11 

5 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

H 


R — Rural, U = Urban, M = Metropolitan, LE = Low Economic Status, 
HE = High Economic Status, Y = Young, O = Old 


V 

Relevance of Ancient Indian Values 

The respondents answered to the relevance of ancient Indian values, like truth 
prevails, honesty, benevolence, 11011 -violence, simple living and high thinking, and 
nishkama karma. The list of values was read to the respondents who responded about 
their appropriateness in the piesent context. About 87% parents and 65% 
grandmothers considered these values to be relevant in the present context The 
r emainin g 13% parents were not in favour of nishkama karma. They felt that 
desireless actions lead individuals nowhere 
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VI 


Criteria for Desirable / undesirable Behaviour 

When asked how parents classify a behaviour into desirable / undesirable 
category, the following responses weie obtained (Table 28) : Parents themselves 
(68%), society (58%), family members (28%), peer group (28%), modernity (11%), 
and the poor child the least (10%) It may be noted that while 18% parents belonging 
to high ES, majority of them being urban (21%), used child as the criteria, only 2% 
parents belonging to low ES did so 
Table 28 

Percent Responses for the Criteria to classify Behaviour and Locus of Perceived 
Responsibility 



MOTHERS AND FATHERS 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHERS 

A. CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFYING A BEHAVIOUR INTO DESIRABLE/UNDESIRABLE 


CATEGORY R U M LE HE 


1 . 

Child 

2 

21 

8 

2 

18 

3 

2. 

Parents 

cm 

78 

55 

76 

55 

81 

3. 

Family membei s 

26 

31 

25 

38 

17 

24 

4 

Peer Group 

25 

35 

24 

38 

18 

21 

5 

Social norms 

ma 

73 

59 

64 

51 

63 

6 

Modernity 

2 

16 

14 

10 

12 

5 

B. 


CHILD 


DESIRABLE 


UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOURS 


1. 

Parents 

70 

83 

80 

90 

41 

80 

2. 

Peer Group 

50 

69 

65 

81 

36 

60 

3. 

Society 

55 

69 

80 

82 

46 

65 


R = Rural, U = Uiban, M = Metropolitan 

LE = Low economic status, HE = High economic status. 

Vll 

Locus of Perceived Responsibility 

Who weie to be blamed when cluldien, despite all precautions, develop 
undesirable characteristics ? The iespouses, shown in Table 28, were varied - Parents 
(78%), peer group (61%), and .society (68%) The pattern of responses remained 
unchanged due to economic status. Iiowevei, paients belonging to low economic status 
seemed to be more certain in then responses than their high economic counterparts. 
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VIII 


Extent of Compromise 

Parents weie asked question about the extent to which they will allow children 
to show contradictory value pattern About 58% parents said that they try to ensure 
that children do not develop undesirable characteristics, and 36% do not allow their 
children to develop eontradictoiy value patterns 

IX 

Agreement among the family members 

When asked about the extent of agieement among family members regarding 
the pattern of values a child should develop, 84% parents and 95% grandmothers 
reported for total agreement among the family members 

X 

Grandmother's Responses 

The grandmothers wei e asked few additional questions To the question that 
whether today's mothers are developing appropriate values in children, 83% of them 
replied in affirmation. Asked about the importance of values in life, 40% grandmothers 
considered them to be the basis of life The other response categories were : values 
guide individuals (17%), make them civilized (9%), and no importance (2%). 
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The present study aimed at examining the impact of social changes which the 
present day Indian society is undergoing on the value preferences of parents. It was 
argued that exposure to the western ethos, as well as rapid industrialization and 
urbanization of the Indian society lias brought certain changes in the family structure, 
value preferences of the parents and their goals of socializing the children. In recent 
years there has been a marked emphasis by policy makers to teach appropriate values 
to children in the school The value system of the society, on the other hand, seems to 
have drastically changed. The present social reality has been characterized by 
fragmentation of emotive and cognitive life space in the Indian identity, lack of 
flexibility in exercising choices, conflicts and dilemmas in making choices in areas such 
as lifestyle, holding empirically tested beliefs with little room for faith, struggling to 
relate to fathers and mothers as people and not just as parents, giving primacy to the 
demands of self-created and self-chosen relation ships, changes in the definition and 
perspective of progress and development such as self-oriented, system-centred and 
competence-centred development (Garg & Pankli, 1995) Against this backdrop the 
study analyzed the value preferences of parents hailing from diverse generations, 
residential backgrounds and economic status. 

The Experience of Acculturation 

Before examining the impact of social changes it becomes obligatory to 
document the nature and extent of changes the Indian society has undergone or is 
undergoing. To this end the extent of acculturation in the parental behaviour was 
examined on eight dimensions of acculturation, namely, education, employment, 
urbanization, exposure to mass-media, political participation, religion, language use 
and daily routine as well as global acculturation. The urban and metropolitan parents 
showed higher degree of acculturation on dimensions such as education, employment, 
urbanization, exposure to mass-media, language use, and daily routine than their rural 
counterparts. The urban and metropolitan parents shared similar degree of 
acculturation. Due to unequal distribution of resources which are largely centred 
around urban areas, these days there is a trend in the country that rural educated you 
migrate to the urban or metropolitan centres, in search of livelihood Thus they hav 
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greater urban contact and find employment of some kind. The urban and metropolitan 
centres are equally covered by the mass-media, both in terms of availability and use of 
television network, newspapers and magazines and require people to use languages 
different from their native ones This also brings certain changes in their daily routine 
related to dress, diction and deport. These factors may probably be responsible for the 
higher acculturation of urban and metropolitan parents 

The rural parents, ui contrast, showed greater participation in the political 
activities than urban and metropolitan parents This finding, to some extent, reveals 
some of the complexities of uiban life In uiban and metropolitan centres parents have 
to travel long distances to reach their work place and thus leaving their homes early in 
the morning and returning back late in the night. They are virtually left with no time 
but to look after family activities, relax and prepare for the next day Participation in 
the social activities becomes secondary The situation becomes more aggravated for 
the fact that majority of the urban and metropolitan families have migrated from rural 
areas with no one to share tlieii faintly responsibilities in the new place hi contrast, 
life in mral area is rathei simple Since majority of the families are joint families, there 
are persons to look after diverse family activities In addition, agricultural activities 
require extensive engagement of people for some time and thereafter they have enough 
leisure time. Thus rural parents have time to participate in social activities including 
politics 


The results revealed an interesting trend that participation in religious activities 
did not vary significantly across residential background Despite their busy schedules 
parents find time to participate in the religious activities. This shows that religion has 
gone deep into the psyche of Indian people It is something which is considered to be 
personal as well as social. 

The fathers showed higkei level of acculturation than mothers and 
grandmothers on education and employment It has been argued earlier that educated 
rural youth, primarily males, migrate to the urban centres in search of employment On 
the dimensions of language use, daily routine and global acculturation fathers were 
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more acculturated than mothers who, in turn, showed higher acculturation than 
grandmothers. The grandmothers were relatively less urbanized and had lower 
exposure to mass-media than mothers and fathers In the Indian social system fathers 
have been primarily lesponsible foi activities to be performed outside the home and 
mothers inside the home Howevei, in the changed social context some mothers also < 
go out for work and the performance of other activities. Since these activities require 
interaction with otliei people whose language and behavioural styles are different from 
the rural ones, fathers showed higher level of acculturation than mothers. The 
grandmothers, being primarily dependent on their children, are free from such 
liabilities. Hence they showed lower level of acculturation than their children The 


results thus show the genet ation gap in the degree of experienced acculturation. The 
grandmothers, in contiast, demonstiated higher degree of participation in political 
activities than motliei s and fathers Since mothers and fathers r emain busy in meeting 


their both ends of the day and grandmothers are relatively free from such liabilities, 
they have time to participate m the political activities 


The study sti engthened the argument that individuals belonging to high 
economic status have greatei tendency to be modernized. Parents belonging to high 
economic status were moie acculturated than their low economic status counterparts 
on all dimensions except religion. The religion seems to be the meeting point between 
high and low economic status parents without regard to their residential background. 


Socialization for Values 

Despite the differences in the degree of acculturation mothers and fathers 
shared alm ost similar value preferences The value preferences of grandmothers was 
slightly at variance with those of mothers and fathers. However, there were similarities 
in the value preferences of grandmothers across residential backgrounds and economic 
status affiliations The study thus demonstrated that the bond between husband and 
wife is strong not only at the physical level but also at the psychological level. Also, 
there has been a change in the structuie of Indian families with time These changes 
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are more obvious in certain areas such as perceived value and cost of children, the 
desirable human characteiistics and the training methodologies 

Value and Cost in Having Children: 

The effect of acculturation was more piominent in case of the perceived value 
and cost in having children The rural and low economic status parents perceived the 
advantages of children in terms of their economic value, i e., in terms of children's 
contribution in naming the family tree and material contribution received from them 
As such, they go for having more numbei of children (average 3 children) since their 
effects become additive. While the young rural mothers gave imporatnce to the 
childien’s contribution in running the family tiee, young rural fathers emphasized on 
the material help received from them 'Hie rural parents were primarily agriculturists 
The agricultural activities require enough hands to woik It is also seen that rural 
youth going to the uiban centies m search of job keep on sending a share of their 
income to paients and thus provide economic support. In contrast, the urban, 
metropolitan and high economic status parents (the highly acculturated group) 
emphasized on the psychological value of children To them, children were more 
valuable for they make life meaningful, were the source of pleasure and love, provide 
company, and bring husband-wife more close Since these advantages can be achieved 
with smaller number of children, majority of these groups of parents had two children 
The educational status of women pertaining to these groups was also high. 

The responses of grandmothers across different residential backgrounds 
showed an intermix of the economic and psychological values of children A large 
majority of the grandmothers valued children for their contribution in running the 
family tree This was followed by the psychological value of children. The domestic 
help received from children was given least importance by the grandmothers. This 
shows a shift in the value structure of tiie Indian families. What was preferred least by 
the grandmothers was ranked second by the ruial and low economic status parents 
This also shows a shift in the daily life pattern of the Indian people from simple to a 
more complex one 
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The results demonstrated that while fathers did not discriminate between sons 
and daughters, mothers and grandmothers across different residential backgrounds, 
except high economic status metropolitan mothers, prefened sons to daughters In the 
Indian society, sons aie expected to support their parents when they grow old, are 
considered to be an extension of the family and essential for performing death rituals 
for their parents. In contrast, daughters are considered to be liabilities, the things of 
daan (Kanyadaan is rationalized as one of the noblest daan). 

Among the costs m having children the rural and low economic status parents 
emphasized on the psychological cost such as child's future insecurity and anxieties 
about his/her health The concern for future insecurity of the child reflects the status of 
children in rural India and urban slums where majority of them do not get proper food, 
clothes, shelter, medical care and employment. That is why these mothers counted 
greater number of costs in having children as compared to other group of mothers. 
The urban and metropolitan parents Horn high economic status considered children as 
social obligation, source of discomfort in their daily life This may be another reason 
why parents belonging to these gioups had smaller number of children. It is, however, 
to be noted that a large majority of the parents did not perceive any cost in having 
children 

The study thus demonstrated a change in the child-rearing goals of parents 
from rural to urban and metropolitan centres and low economic status to high 
economic status. Also, a change in the child rearing goals is observed from 
grandmothers to young parents. The results have implications for understanding the 
changes in the family structure and its 1 elation ship with childrearing practices prevalent 
in different groups of people in India. The economic value confers on the child the 
status of a non-entity whei e his/her existence as a human being is almost denied This 
seems to be the status of children m ruial India and in families belonging to low 
economic status The urban, metropolitan and high economic status parents, by 
emphasizing on the psychological values of children, seems to have recognized the 
status of children as human bemgs. 
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Regarding parents" expectations from children it was observed that the parents, 
in general, expected their children to achieve success in life including their vocational 
life. This was followed by the desire for children to become good citizens of the 
country (more by urban parents), serving the patents and being concerned with the 
family and social welfare Here again the individual - centred characteristics got 
prominence over the socio-centric qualities. This has probably something to do with 
the socio-economic structure of the country. There is so much competition in every 
walk of life, particularly at the school stage that getting into a right kind of career has 
become synonymous to achieving success m life. The reverse was true in ancient India 
when socio-centric qualities were used as norms for judging one’s success in life 
Surprisingly, being a good human being was the least desiied response. 

Development of Desirable and Undesirable Characteristics: 

The most crucial aspect of the study was examining the value preferences of 
parents across two generations which they want/wanted their children to adopt. It may 
be mentioned that parents in general emphasized on almost similar value patterns, with 
a slightly changed priority. The two individual - centred characteristics, i.e. honesty 
and hardwork, received primacy by parents of all groups. However, while majority of 
the parents desired their children to be hardworking followed by honesty, the 
grandmothers assigned first rank to honesty followed by the hardwork. Both parents 
and grandparents assigned third rank to obedience, a socio-centric characteristics. The 
other characteristics in order of priority were truthfulness, humanity, benevolence, 
tolerance, religious and social welfare. Justice, curiosity, and friendliness were least 
desired qualities. The above values have been regarded desirable in India since ancient 
times Indian socialization values thus seem to be of indigenous origin, reflecting the 
unpact of a well-defined cultural backgi ound that has strong roots. This may be due to 
the fact, as Uka (1966) has claimed, that socialization values are never amenable to 
easy changes because beliefs about the origin of life are not held on a rational basis A 
large majority of the respondents considered the ancient value system still relevant in 
the context of present day changes. 
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The parents did not want theii children to show laziness, greed, fearfulness, 
ling lie, taking medicine, show disobedience, quarreluess, stealing and arrogance, 
le rural, urban, low economic status paients as well as grandmothers considered 
arrelness to be highly undesirable In contrast, metropolitan and high economic 
itus parents viewed laziness and greed to be highly undesirable Thus the first group 
parents were social m their orientation, the second group showed personal 
ientation in their responses for undesirable characteristics. A similar trend was noted 
another study by Mathui and Mjsra (1995) 

The results related to the perceived value and cost of children, and preferenes 
r values are to some extent contradictory On the one hand, there is a change in the 
rental goals that guide socialization of vlaues in terms of perceived value and cost in 
ving children. Hie socialization for values, on the other hand, shows no difference in 
e preferences of parents belonging to different groups It seems that Indian parents 
e passing through a stage of transition wheie changes in the desired goals are 
iserved but these changes aie yet to find expression m their behavioural repertoire, 
other words, the impact of social change is seen in the cognitive domain These 
anges are yet to find expiession through the affective and conative domains of Indian 
sople. 


An interesting finding of this study was that grandmothers, rural parents and 
trents from low economic status counted greater number of desirable or undesirable 
laracteristics than other groups of paients This probably shows the involvement of 
irents with their children These parents emphasized more on the economic value of 
eir children and, thus, probably wanted to see more desirable and less undesirable 
laracteristics in children. Further, in ruial areas there is a close proximity in the life 
iace of parents and children; they more or less live together. In urban and 
etropohtan areas, particularly high economic status, parents can provide the required 
nenities to their children but have no time to spend with them Lack of time may also 
i related to the former group of paients (grandmothers, rural, low economic status) 
)unting more number of desirable or undesirable characteristics. 
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Related to the value preferences of parents is the method adopted by parents to 
develop these characteristics in children. The results showed that rural parents adopt 
the method of story telling for developing desirable characteristics in children. Many 
lessons are taught using proverbs and folk tales which contain moral themes and 
describe virtuous acts for children to emulate. The urban and metropolitan parents 
opted for the method of persuasion in terms of does and don'ts. Another difference 
was that rural parents, particularly from low economic status, used physical 
punishment more often The use of physical punishment was not observed in case of 
high economic status parents The grandmothers used persuasion more frequently 
followed by scolding, story telling and physical punishment. 

Indian parents seem to be in a state of dilemma as far as the value preferences 
are concerned. On the one hand, they want to follow the traditional value patterns. 
On the other hand, they themselves decide what is desirable or undesirable for the child 
and take the blame upon themselves m case the children develop undesirable 
characteristics The role of society comes latei Moie importantly the role of child in 
deciding what is desirable or undesirable to them has almost been denied. More than 
half of the parents opined that they make sure that children do not develop undesirable 
characteristics. However, theie seems to be an agreement among the family members 
(parents and grand-parents) about what is desirable or undesirable for children. Since 
children were not included in the present study, it may be rewarding to analyze their 
perception of the value preferences of the family members. 

In sum, it can be said that under the impact of Western education, urbanization 
and industrialization there is a change in the parental goals for having children and 
training methods Within this change, however, parents want their children to develop 
value systems which aie indigenous in nature Tlius Indian parents are in dile mma It 
seems that parents, on the one hand, accept the changes the Indian social system is 
undergoing On the othei hand, they aie cautious of its ill effects and want their 
children to adopt the long cherished indigenous value systems. This is probably the 
right time to teach children the traditional value system using diverse measures such as 



school, mass-media , etc. Also, parents need to be oriented in their value system and 
teach children values which aie indigenous in nature to maintain compatibility between 
home and school It is hoped that these measures will go a long way in re-orienting 
the Indian society and figlu with the ill-effects of modernization. It is not intended to 
argue that modernization is undesirable, howevei, erosion of indigenous value systems 
under the impact of modernization is certainly undesirable which needs to be checked 
on priority. 

A society is a dynamic structure and, therefore, changes are inevitable 
However, some changes aie functional while others aie dysfunctional Blind adoption 
of alien cultural values will be self-defeating The indigenous value system has scope 
to address even the complexities of modem challenges. They may be restructured and 
organized to strengthen the social structure and enhance the quality of life This issue 
is becoming central to all contempoiary life as we have to address simultaneously the 
global as well as local issues 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Having to live thiough a period of rapid and profound political, economic and 
social changes, the present study examined the structure of value system today's 
parents want their children to adopt and compare them with those of the grand¬ 
parents. More particularly, the study analyzed the views of the parents belonging to 
two generations on value and cost in having children, expectations from children, 
desirable and undesirable human qualities, the training methods, relevance of ancient 
Indian values, criteria for classifying a behaviour into desirable / undesirable category, 
locus of perceived responsibility, extent of compromise, and agreement among the 
family members. 

A sample of 360 paients (120 mothers, 120 fathers, and 120 grandmothers) of 
children below 10 years of age from 3 residential backgrounds (rural / urban / 
metropolitan) and 2 economic status (low/high) participated in the study. The rural 
parents were taken from the i emote villages of Allahabad, urban from Allahabad city 
and metropolitan fiom New Delhi. The following interview schedules were developed 
and used in the study. 

a) Demographic Characteristics • It contained the following items of information: 
Age, caste, education, occupation and monthly income of the parents; child's age 
and number of children; type and number of family members; and religious 
involvement of paients. 

b) Acculturation Index The interview schedule consisted of 58 items related to 8 
dimensions of acculturation, viz., education, wage employment, urbanization, 
mass-media, political participation, religion, language and daily practice. In 
addition, a global acculturation index was also computed 

c) Value Development Three separate open-ended interview schedules, each 
consisting of 16 items for mothers, fathers and grandmothers, were developed. 
The schedules dealt with the following aspects of value development. Value and 
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cost of children, gender preference, expectations from children, desirable and 
undesirable characteristics, trainmg method, relevance of ancient Indian values, 
classification of behaviouis into desirable / undesiiable categories, locus of 
perceived responsibility, extent of compromise, and agreement among the family 
members 

The results showed that urban and metropolitan parents were more 
acculturated on all dimensions of acculturation except political participation and 
religion While there was no difference in the religious activities of the three groups, 
rural parents were more participating in political activities than urban and metropolitan 
parents. Likewise, fathers were more accultuiated than mothers who, in turn, showed 
higher acculturation than grandmotheis The grandmothers, however, showed more 
political participation than mothers and fathers. The economic status of the parents 
seemed to play a pivotal role m the determining their extent of acculturation The 
higher economic status of the parents led to greater degree of acculturation 

Viewed m the context of acculturation there appeared to be a consensus in the 
value patterns of urban and metropolitan patents, and between mothers and fathers 
As regards the value and cost of children, ruiai parents aud parents from low economic 
status emphasized more on the economic value of children, i.e., their contribution in 
running the family tree and the domestic help likely to be received from them The 
urban and metropolitan parents from high economic status gave weightage to the 
psychological value of children The cliildieii were seen as a source of love, pleasure, 
companions bringing husband and wife more close and thus make life more 
meaningful The grandmothers emphasized on the children's contribution in r unning 
the family tree While fathers did not discriminate between boys and girls, mothers and 
grandmothers preferred sons to daughters. The rural parents, grandmothers and 
parents belonging to low economic status had relatively higher number of children. 
The rural parents emphasized on ps\ chological cost in having children, such as 
children's future insecunty and anxieties i elated to theii health The urban and 
metropolitan parents saw economic costs in having children, such as financial 
problems, social obligation, inconvenience, etc The parents, in general, expected their 
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children to achieve success in school and life The results thus indicated the change in 
the family structure of the Indian society across tesidential and economic status 
backgiounds. 

Parents desiied their children to be hardworking and honest While rural and 
urban parents gave first Tank to hardwork, the metropolitan parents gave top priority 
to honesty. Obedience was the third highly valued characteristic. The other 
characteristics in order of priority were truthfulness, humanity, benevolence, 
tolerance, religious, social welfaie, justice, curiosity, and friendliness Parents did not 
want their children to adopt characteristics such as disobedience, laziness, quarrelness, 
greed, fear, stealing and arrogance The grandmothers also showed a s imil ar pattern 
preferences As far as the value preferences are concerned the study shows the impact 
of traditional indigenous heritage ou the behaviour pattern of Indian parents The 
grandmothers, rural parents, and parents from low ES counted greater n umb er of 
desirable or undesirable characteristics than parents from other groups It is important 
to note that parents did not discriminate between boys and girls on desirable/ 
undesirable human characteristics 

On the methods adopted by parents to develop desirable characteristics in 
children, it was found that while rural parents adopted story telling mode, urban and 
metropolitan parents used the method of pei suasion The use of physical punishment 
was more co mm on ui rural parents, particularly from low economic status. Majority of 
the grandmothers used pei suasion followed by scoldmg, story telling and physical 
punishment 

A large n umb er of parents and grandmothers considered the ancient Indian 
values to be relevant in the present context There was a substantial agreement among 

9 

the family members about what is desirable or undesirable. The parents classified a 
behaviour into desirable and undesirable category on the basis of their own judgments. 
However, the views of the society, family membeis, peei gioup, and the child were 
also kept in view. Majority of the parents considered themselves responsible for 
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children's desirable /undesirable behaviours. The results have been discussed m terms 
of the impact of social changes on the development of values. 


In conclusion, it can be said that the Indian society is passing through a stage of 
transition While the impact of this transition is visible on certain aspects of behaviour 
(e.g., value and cost of children), its influence on other aspects is not so obvious. In 
such areas (e.g., desirable/undesirable human characteristics) the indigenous models 
still hold good. It is possible that by teaching the traditional system of values to 
children we are able to minimize the adveise effects of social and technological 
changes in the future generation 
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11. MfrW gfe'JI fl?t fSiw: 

12. uton ft gfto 3r 9®®r to tor: 

13. 95®T TO HR I 

14. 95®T flft 3Jf I 

15. 95®T flfT I 

16. 95®T TO £'J4TO : 

17. ht$ sto ^t TO1 : 

is. 95*r flft HTt afent ^ tfifW tericT : 

19. ^ TOT 7?^T TOT TOTflT flit TO5T : 

2£icT TORTT 3 

TOT / TOt, TOT ✓ HFtt , 5TT5TT / 5TT5tt 
elcfr TOt / *ftH » 3F*T flfr$ 

20 . 9 S 5 TT 3PJHT 3 TftjflTr?T TORT tor & TOT C <l9cfld flT7HT £ ? 

21. 3F7 ir tor w tor flft t^rt ^ftro tor ^ 7^t ? 

22 . TOTH TO MJiJI : 

TO*nrt flft trto : 

•UM -i-FT TO55TT / WTO : 

3T?T ^ "TOTH lift N-qfcl : 

3TTOT TOTH / toftf TO 
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Appendix fl 


- WW mTTSTiT? 3^cft 

’ncTT 9TT 37R. TrpffTJT / HSH s T Tg R-JiJf l q 

*3TJS ftTCTT 

i. srrcft tot ter m*z aft £ ? 

s = wHctf in srftm 
4 = sit 7^ x jflfeiw 

3 — yitfT 6 —6 ct<tf 

4 = TOT 1-5 <flTT 
1 = 3lftrfiSiTcI 

srrtf^r terr ^ ten crrr sfarc^TO £ ? 


3. 


3ttt^ fein 3r sr«lT aft I2hd*fl ftran ffcci i41 Enferj ? 
&3mr H3*ft 

5^321 


4. 


^7^ TOT TOT 3T^Tft!H 

?rr3I ^ f Wv4)fel»ci 6—8 cftTT l-3cT9T 3Tf5RrftcT 
3TT*T 3TO* 9«tt tfT 7ZT «fflT ftlCTT ftc^t ZTlfrft ? 

^T3?m H3?ffr 


3tft 3f*A ?8 t ?rcn ani^rr yii-zfi ? 
5 = ^a^TTTftRTT 
4 = jnrrcraT 

3 = fcmcrflq spf 
2 =» <£*id 9ST?f 
1 = 3^7TcT JfJrt 

® = 9^ viiM 
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6 . 


arrodr t ftrcn tett ?nn tft ? 

5^321 


? sr* gggjrra 

7. STTWTT TRR ^TT £ ? 

1= J jf&l'1l 

2 = 5TTR? 

3 = 

4 = c^cnti 

5 = Tfrfift 

6 = T^ir s?T7T toT TOT S^fPT 

8. cJTT ffnTTTf _ 

e * c7jcf7jr?r #ist ^ & 

1 = 3n*ra4! <fnr ruth crttt 

2 = TTFftm- TTgffe TTT^T H #RT 

3 « -JrilJiJ} 33FT cfTT 37* 

4 = 3TTORTT 

5= fTTT 3JfJiTf(fR JTP7T H 3*RT 

3 . anRifr t^inr irt^Trsrf forr f rnRT gnrt^xr ? 

1 = Tfr^rfr h#t rtr sn%^ 

2 = cTT t RRTT 

3 = tnrrqTTJfcf ^T?f 

4 = •'■ft'fiifl 

5 * sgroTO 

10. nfUT STFI^r trfT^TT ^ sTfeTi'f ^ 3^lf ?TfT 4lcn^l ’tft 3tl-?tl & ? 

1 = ^PTt cfiT H^T 

2 = <fiRR Heft 

3 - ffRH 

4 = ^Rt 
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11 . 


’-siramu ft arrqift ett ? 

1 « ahsftfo*! <tf\ jnft=r 

2 = 3Tf^T 3TPT?# 

? = TTFltei 77#3 

"w 

4 = irfrcfp tf ;q?TTf spr smJT?! 

= srsft <m zfe jrarrr ft ftctR w 
57T? ' flfffki*w 

12. 3TR ^JT TO / '3157 % ft 7F ftft & ? 

5 « 3FJT ft 

4 = ft *T 3?f%J!T> *Tft ft 

3 =* w tttr ft 

2 = ^ ft 

1 = i%& ftft ft 

13 . amr ^ttPt ?rst 7^ff ft ? 

0 *= ■RTFT t TT 

1 = 

2 B= cfl,<jy[ 

3 = TT?T 

4 = if?TOT 

14 . 4 ?t arroft ^ ftt arftti <rm ft , amr 4?T3m^7T7?7#tm? 

0 = FTTK 

1 = tftft 'Jr 

2 - ^rar’ngtftft 

3 = ft 

4 = a^rsrftft 

is. antr^r ftfayr jtft / ^7 ft jkT im 'i ?ttt tot en 7 n £ ? 

0 = 

1 ^ansfHftari 

2 = TUft 

3 « JTRjite arrcrcT 

4 = TSTFTR=RTrr 

5 = JPT3R 


11 ? 



16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


2J5T cJ«Ti SIFT 3TT7 7T3T ^T(ft £ ? 

1 = ernft 

2 = ViltSNl ft ^TTFT 
3=^/TJT^twrgT7 

4 =4?: ^ W 5TT 

s = F7 

7TFT ^ 3TTT <T>FT ^RTT 3£7<ft £ ? 

0 = -rll J 4 Tlfr 

1 = ft j fr g ftl ft am 

2 = Tftfad l TFT 

3 = >Jjf7TT?7T 

4 — flKG< TT 3TT^nr 

5 = #I3FT 

arm ttstt % fcr 1 irrnr ttter ttt 3TtTt < t * 7<fi ? ? 

0 = cTP£T 4^ 

1 = 

2 = ftTTTTT 

3 = €trs T TTT^t 
^ = 2T7T 
-5 = 2cf£7 

6 - ar^ft 

3TTT TOT TTTcft £ ? 

0 = cTT^T 

1 = 31%^ 

2 = q ft cj |V ^fT Jcb-rfl TTT77T TT TTPT 

3 = ft ^VT fT z' Tift l==Ht & tttt 
4 = ftnft % 7TIT 


7 = ftcTTT3^t 

s = amt 

9 = |<ioll(ti 17 

10 = F4TSj 3TFPT 

11 = Tcfr tj sdiq^T Trrypr 


5rrr% tift * 3tft ^ ^tt fftt £ ? 

1 = q i ft4l l ~7.1T TTOTlt TT ftFTT 

2 = 

3 = ^rTTT7?IcfFTT Tft TTC^pT TTTtTTT 
^ = TRT73R <ft# 
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21 . 


7IF7 ?T 3TFT 3TRT ir V-i KT vg>-l £ 


S?V ‘35 ^TIT 

22. ?m 5TFT rfelff.'^t TFfrfl £ £ ? 

gr - 2 ?r#7 - i 

23 . arm tfetff ✓ €tf\ ?fr jtRt frnr jiw ^rr teir m ^rfaffa 7??m £ - 

o = ^ 

1 = ^rt m tor-Kff £ 

2 = '^'‘fV'JR 

3 - STPrWKTT ^tRT wr^l £ 

4 = ter yfefe ^r ?rft Twrwjft% imwn ?fnr=n £ 

5 «fore aft *=rr & i 

Trf^ JPFT 22 cfTT 3FTT gT £ <7T JTT* 24 ,25,26 Tf4 27 TpK 3TTTPt I 

24 . arm fatti T?mz\ / 2fof #r - 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


3TR cfiT f3i”T<fl TPTFT WTT £ I 

0 1 2 3 4 5 


26 . ^TTWiT t'fetff / % cffFT W? £ - 

0 = ^ ^ 

1 - cfTr? TT7F? 

2 = Tfetfr 

s = £fof 

4 = fort 

5 = ^m^TJT 3^TT frp^T 
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3TFT faiTT JfifiTT' efft cfTnUffTlf T^fFTT / ^TfT TT3T5 cfTT^ft t - 
® - Fnrd ^ 
i « sm y s sra ft 
s = ?rrftT 

3 = TRTI^ 

4 = *tr tt tmjr 
■5 = 

* JT^T 28 T7^ 29 i^FT fttte ^TT^f % tcTTT ? 

<r*TT 3TTO ^ifilJh'IV 'T3=ft £? 

ST ^ =f#r 

2. <ffFT "3ft TTfvFTiW xratft SSrfr- 
?. 3rrc f^r <tfR ^ ttot *jm ^pi^r % - 

ffTTT 3TFT 7RTW ^ t ? 

§IT y 

set? v^uflvn ff - 

3TPT ■/i-Jpflfcr - f T ^7 I^PTO * <m ZTFFft £ ? 

0 = cTFf 

1 = .-jFti'.U 

2 — 3f|JWr|| TfiT ■JTRTR 

3 = ^?r ^r IqTfrm % 

4 = tr?r%Erf^ir^ hIs^m 
s = ?rer E^pff ^7T ?nrra3T 

^FT ft EpTT3tT TPTJ 3TFT 3Tft* TfcT cffT JHTPT ctw-HI (ti-^^l t 
0 = ‘"i ! J J *lil 

1 = an^ % jtjft % 

2 = r^i/j ^r eft t 

3 = ftTJTTJt % 

4 = 3M{J4vf d W 



32. 3fl4 *T 3TO cW Of I i ^ld 35TcTT <?M( 

33. toT f^rrjT toTTT tp- gto ^ tot TO m toff t 

1 = toff % TO# T[7 

2 - 3TTl^T 

3 = yt 

4 - WT 
"5 = (TTRI 

34 . to toto ti&i tfri tptpt Mt Tmrr to?y if i 
ft - q#f 

3?. ?nn ^rrq toff toft totr ton nftfaftr ton ?ftt tttoi ¥ v 

ft - 

Sjjrs to 

se.. to 3mr to n torn rctot & ft ^ n£t 

37. 3 tft to % toRT tornr Ttot £ - 

5 4 3 2 1 


feTr^-H tot tot •T7F 


33. jPtt toff to w fctom to % ^tt ton tor to to to 
to™to^ jt tot 3 
ft . ' tor 

39 . fto?ft Tpft to #r ifftoii #r to to to toftorr torn tos toto ? 

FT .-' 

?3TS toT 

40 toT to WtoT to F ? 

41. 3 JTtot TTTJtoT ^ ^torfpfd toto fto toPfT to to £ ? 

foRFT i l Ttor gtor 

42. 3TFT toto gtotoT * tor toT ffiT MPT toff F 

1. WtoT 

2. flhft 

3. toto 4. toTTTfRTgto 


r,T* tojcfT to 'rjVJ ' f 
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43. 


3TTOft ilWMia: 7F<ft £ ? 

5r 3 ttc% in??T-te ^fftt % ten trfter 5rrm % ! 


W^qf)^ ' - . 

M 

cftfT 3 TFT ✓ TJfFT nter *T Tg^TT Site # ✓ =tM ? 
FT /?# 

3ttc#t m <jff idte^ teff M £ i 


4s. wm 3rrc% ~m nrsT te stm £ i ^ srm TPrFnrTt £ ? 

FT " ^ 

49. vfa/tfift tf sn^T eft nr 3 iTC#i ter 3 r 3^ - 


50 . (fTTT T# <TtT ^t TT^FT #T fa 1 * 3 TPt elcMI *llfe" n - 
FT / ^T 

51 . 

?T -' 

52 . 3 TFT ^ 3 T ^T cfTT te #*T ^ 3 fsET *iM(fl #T 1 


TO 31TO jra* <rfrarr ih firtt w * 3n«r * ten* ift ajm 

^ft I 

ST / n#T 
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irrr zm *tt zxnft *rfrw ft tktq ft snfa ft <=Nf ft tutt ^t 

Ml'-H'H ! -t iM ci 
Wl / ^s£l 

m zm m - 

my ^ 

zm fan ftbn ^ cT5^r ft mti ?*3M g vcafaft ft mi n%fa\ .itr mfa ft\ 


s fer ?n#Tr irt^TOtf ft fa? $ srrcft m ^ ftftf fafam ^rta t - 
3TTC<rfr 7RHTRTI 3 fTOT ft fafam ^PJT 3TTC=T £T 3TPfT t I 



Append I* III 




wnffnmn . 

Tnrftrarr fttutf : siroft wi n?tf ft ft 7m % %ps git 1 

TiFPr W* ^ wt srti -0% jnft ifr £ 1arroftt 5^ ft m smrn? t 
ta jwttt ft wfhr Tptfl irrr fanra srro snSr gsft $ m7RT ais?ft £ F^rrf^ ^ 
git ?•* srrcft jrtftt sn^t £ i 

1. xsri^fiiT rn 555ft t ^rT ft fawnr ft mf&r sit ?n7t srr t% £ 

Tf? - 3n^?W S^RIT fft iPT IJF 3TTt % 3TR Pt sllScf £ ? 
pit wt t3TTt#r fcrcg«n£]tftpn?TP?£? 

2. sgsfftTi sffar* £ft ft ?ipt ft -^ftM ss^hirx ^£lft 

£ ! arrcft srcftfcrc gsit sft ft m ffi'flrc £ ! 

37TS3PI? s3T? 2fiT 3ccT7 ^71 W?I ftl 3TTt 5Zlt ft£ ftft " 

811! 3TFlft faiTTT ft H5ft ^ rTifftft t fftWT ^?T 3TTT7T £ ? cTEETiT / cT5^ 
s 2*. srroft tor ft &stm £ttftprTHn?£?7Tig£tcrm h^i fti 
<fs? &iPh ftt ^icfl £? 

cim. 

?ift. 

?3s sircft t ;R3ftt ^ ft 3^ ^ wsiPm^? 

cTPT.- 

5Tft. . 

4. 3TTWT SicTT 21 ft Tift ^T RFlftST ?V[[ I 3THT 3Flt 9 mT t tcfiTT JI5TT7 

ft 37ft / # ssraift WrraisW * ft 

Tfjft t 3rn 3ftt ftPT w4ta ftl w ^ ' 

fore pfuft ftr sirc arct ssft t hitler ^gTtfrn sni ftr? 

6. 3q^r<r jpjff ftl 3T^ tfSft ft eTCT gJpl ftf fartftld =T £lt 

^lcnPI 

ftrftf SIS^T tftft* CHT ^#T ^7^ WT ^ ? 


PIT^I ^ 
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8 . 


WtU 3TT# ET7 & 3RT 5%7TT "TTOT 7fcf £ ? 7ft *&[, eft 

37 # tarct 


9. Wcfar mm $ msrpfr *mn $ qm *rr?tor ^r/^r Trft snft i£ 
Htn 3Ttof3<Ti 3£=ft ft FT ^ff ft tote ffT7*t W %R ftft 7£ £ I offl 
^1? ^c-'fl f- 

- 'Tm Jlft SfttfT te ?T# I - 

“ 3} t c 1 1| I 

- 

- T^m wlwnr 

- tor tftor ^ft fey ttmt ttu*u 

_ ttkt tor 

cfttoT 3T# ft 3FT7T# Tizr Tfift % TTTTH ft ^37 3TTO ^ 

Tptf ffi[ Jirato H 3fe P TReft £ ? R J#r 

er, <ft 3 ^ ftte % jm srt^t f^ ?,rrq 3to ^t 2 ?r-u trt 
Tpif ?m tote to* 5f> to g=?j[ ?fnrff 1 7 




18. 3TPT toft 2WT7 aft 3to ' 3T^fto, 3E# / gft jtf Sftijft ft (frtft 7Wft 

£ ? tfn 3r tttots 3Tto Mir *ft sprite ;te t ? 


12 ? 










srroft fen7 I m ^rei/ftcn wait % 3fer / sRfer 

>i 

3?37wft w? 

£/t$l 


>sr» int sit ifin3 *it3m I ftrast mr/tar smami ttw 
5# 35Ft t ? w ircfi tafa st, m ?nro fea tffai TO 
atfIOTftraraff^tata stM? 


>31 3JTq% TRT ^ 

fa" #T JfRUft £ ? 










